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PEE FACE. 



There has been long wanted a book for 
the purpose of teaching children those 
religious duties incumbent upon them as 
Christians ; those laws of moral society to 
which they are equally bound as citizens ; 
and, finally, those principles they must 
observe to bear the i^tamp of a refined, 
gentlemanly education. 

Besides this, to answer in an efficient 
way the wants of Youth, their capacities 
required such a work to be at once con- 
cise and complete; this difficulty, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, 
could not easily be conquered. 
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To equally interest Parents and Instruc 
tors, the style of this work had primarily 
to offer correctness, precision, and elegance 
as its characteristics, without, however, ex- 
cluding a familiar tone, and, indeed, this task 
offered no less difl&culty than the former. 

As to the importance of this book, it 
needs not to be long demonstrated: for 
it is a well established fact that Morality, 
Virtue, and Etiquette, are the true and 
sole means of insuring to mankind that 
amount of earthly happiness, which has 
been allotted to them; that it is solely 
in this treble basis that we have to seek 
for true moral education, soUd precepts 
of righteousness, and refinement of be- 
coming manners; for, 



1 — ^The upright man injures no one, which 
prevents him from being the object 
of any one's attacks; 
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2— The virtuous man delights in doing 
good, which renders him estimable 
in the eyes of everybody ; 

3 — ^The polite liian observes all the regu- 
lations practised in good society, 
which entitles him to a gratifying 
reception everywhere. 

The main object. which this work has 
had in view, has been to afford food to 
the heart, which is too often neglected 
for giving brilhancy to the mind; since 
it is unhappily too true that the greater 
part of the youth of both sexes, though 
sometimes receiving a superior instruction, 
remain entire strangers to that which is 
of the utmost importance to them: — 
namely, their condition as members of a 
religion, a family, and a society; never- 
theless, nothing can prove more indispen- 
sable than to make a serious study of 
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our duties ; and parents are bound to bring 
up tlaeir children in the spirit of these 
fundamental principles, under pain of fail- 
ing in their mission. 

T^e authar has explained these prin- 

ciples, and exerted himself to render them 
simple, carefully avoiding trivialness, bear- 
ing in mind that his book aims at forming 
the taste of his young readers, and begs 
to suggest, that it will be found a most 
suitable school-version book. 

He confidently trusts that some good 
will result from his having brought to- 
gether in his Utile work so much vahiable 
information^ and is- pleased in thinking 
that parents, guarcbans^ and aH those who 
devote themselves to public instruction, 

« 

will find in it an efficient help to the ful- 
filment of their sacred mission. 
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In the first part, entitled " Moral Duties," 
the author's views are constantly authen- 
ticated by quoting the Holy Bible, and 
supported by extracts from the works of 
the most eminent men of the Christian 
Church. 

In the second part, which has for its 
subject "Virtue immortalizing Man," he 
is equally indebted to great philosophers, 
whom he has consulted in support of his 
plan, carrying out these moral and political 
principles from infancy to death. 

In regard to the third part, " Etiquette," 
he has most scrupulously perused all that 
has been written upon the subject, and 
whilst throwing aside any forms either 
antiquated or ludicrous, he has accurately 
delineated modem society in that refine- 
ment of manners which constitutes a new 
nobility in well-bred persons. 
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MORAL DUTIES. 



MOEAL DUTIES. 



SECTION I. 

DUTIES TOWARDS GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 



OP GOD AND HIS F£BFECTIONS. 



God has said, '^I am that lam: this is my name 
throughout eternity. / am he who was, is, and ever 
will hey * 

God is .a necessary Being, absolute, independent 
of every other being, subsisting by himself, and 
possessing every perfection in an infinite degree. 

He is a pure Spirit, having neither body, form, 
nor colour; and he cannot be perceived by our 
senses. 

* Exod. iii. 14, 15 ; Rev. i. 8. 
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He is eternal, being without beginning and 
without end. 

He is immutable, subject to no passion or vicis- 
situde : always the same himself, he changes in 
his creatures that which he thinks proper ; but He 
never changes. 

He is omniscient; he sees the future like the 
present and the past ; he penetrates the most secret 
thoughts of our hearts. 

He is almighty, doing and ruhng all things; 
he gave the word and all was made, and at his 
wish everything would cease to be. All the good 
that has been done was done by his command; 
he permits evil, knowing that greater good will 
result from it. 

There is but one God, and it is impossible that 
there should be more ; we cannot conceive two 
beings supremely perfect. 

But this infinitely supreme and necessarily self- 
existent Being, this exalted nature, intelligent, 
eternal, infinite, almighty, whom we adore under 
the great name of God, has revealed himself as 
three distinct Persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. From all eternity the Father knew 
himself, and knowing himself begot a Son who is 
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one with himself, and who is called the Word, the 
Wisdom of God. Erom all eternity the Father 
and the Son love each other infinitely, and loving 
themselves they produce eternally the Holy Ghost. 
" And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
lis." * One God in three Persons, and one of these 
three divine Persons, the Eternal Word made man 
to save man, such are the mysterious bases on 
which rests the doctrinal system of Christendom. 
This system, pure, elevated, and without blemish, 
such as the human race has known for nineteen 
centuries, is the essence of the Christian faith; 
and as the Son himself has said, " No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me," f so no man knows 

r ' ■ * 

the Father and the Son but through the Holy 
Ghost, the only Teacher of all truth. 

♦ St. John i. 14. f St. John xiv. 6, 
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CHAPTER n. 



OV THE WOBSHIF OF GOP. 



Love the Lord thy God, and keep all his laws 
and commandments. 

To abstain from evil, is pleasing to God ; to avoid 
injustice, is a sacrifice of expiation for impiety. 

Bat the offering of wealth unjustly acquired 
is rejected, and the gifts of the unjust will not be 
received by God. He who offers to God a sacrifice 
of the goods of the poor, is like him who murders 
a 8on before the eyes of his father. 

*'To adore God,"" says Nicole, "is to humble 
ourselves in his presence, to love him more than 
ourselves, to desire his kingdom in us, to avow that 
we live to him and for him, that we belong to him 
by every kind of right; it is to praise, honour, 
and love him. All these sentiments of the soul 
form that adoration in spirit and in truth which 
God requires from us ; and it is that we may be 
the more induced to fulfil this duty, that a day has 
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been particularly consecrated to the worship of 

God." 

The exterior form of worship is to religion 

what speech is to thought. 

The whole life of a Christian is prayer and action 
in the path which leads to God. 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might."* This is the first and holiest command- 
ment. 

We worship God only by loving him. St. Au- 
gustine said, " Love God and do what you wish." 

♦ Deut. vi. 5 ; St. Mark xii. 30. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON PBAYBB. 



Prayer is the desire of the heart; to desire is 
to pray. 

God regards the desires of men ; and the groan- 
ings of the heart are not hid from him. 

Whilst thou dost not cease to love God, thou 
wilt not cease to pray to him. 

It is not necessary, and in this world it is not 
possible, to be always thinking exclusively of God ; 
that which is possible and necessary is, that the 
love of God and a desire to unite thyself to him 
should always exist in thy heart. 

If this love is real, if this desire is sincere, thou 
wilt naturally conform thy whole conduct to the 
will of .God, as the traveller directs his whole 
course towards the end at which he wishes to 
arrive, and all is well. 

In every prayer the heart should be in accord- 
ance with the words of the mouth, otherwise the 
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prayer is false and hypocritical, and God will not 
hear it. 

Thou canst apply thyself to prayer inwardly or 
outwardly, in public or iu private. Praise, adora- 
tion, devout breathings, requests, offerings, are all 
prayers offered to God in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Author and Finisher of the Christian faith, who 
died on the cross for the salvation of the world. 



SECTION II. 



DUTIES TOWARDS ONESELF. 



CHAPTER I. 



DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. ' 



Man was created in the image of God, capable 
of knowing and loving him, and destined to live 
eternally happy with this knowledge and love: 
such was man as he appeared in the first days 
of his existence — a superior being to every other 
earthly creature, an intelligent wonder at large 
in the midst of so many other wonders. 

Man degraded himself from this high degree of 
honour and glory, ceasing to obey the Creator by 
stooping to the creature ; such did man become by 
his own will, inspired by the genius of evil; 

Man, reclaimed from the slavery of the senses 
by the death of the Son of God upon the cross. 
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ruling again over all other creatures by the know- 
ledge and love of God, resumes in a state of inno- 
cence and glory, after a life of struggling and 
trial, the possession of eternal happiness which has 
been prepared for him: this is man as he was 
re-established, at the price of the blood of the Son 
of God, our great Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who was made man, as have said St. Paul and the 
learned and elegant Bossuet, in these simple and 
sublime words — 

^ *< Man is a fallen God, who behembebs heaven." 

Behold, then, man in all ages and in all places, 
the Jew and the Gentile, the Greek and the barba- 
rian, the freeman and the slave, the prince and the 
subject ; in one word, maUy the priest and king of 
creation — ^he has and can have none but God 
alone above him. What inconceivable grandeur ! 
But, weak in opposition to his own heart, and the 
sport of all his passions, he will sacrifice his soul 
and his God to the least satisfaction of his 
pride and his senses. What blindness and 
degradation ! 

But man, sunk in this abyss, will hear this voice, 
as sweet as powerful — " Adam, where art thou ?*' 
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At this appeal will he repent and hinuble himself; 
he will avow his fault, and will be pardoned; he 
will be pardoned completely, generously, divinely; 
for a Gk)d died for him — a God offers himself a 
sacrifice for him to the eternal Judge. He will 
regain all his rights. How beautiful, how consoling 
a prospect ! 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE NECESSITY AND ADTANTAOfiS OF INSTRUCTION. 



To know and love God, and to live eteraally 
happy through this knovs^ledge and love, is the end 
of man. 

The different measures of this knoM^ledge and 
love constitute different degrees of happiness. 

The more man knows, the more he will love; 
the naore he knows and loves, the greater will be 
his eternal happiness. 

How very desirable it is, then, that this immortal 
being should freely develop his intelligence and his 
will, so that he may know and love God, know 
and love him as he has manifested himself ! 

Now, God is manifested as a Creator and a 
Redeemer. 

As a Creatbr, he has opened to the researches, 
studies, and admiration of men an immense field, 
in which prodigies of power, wisdom, and good- 
ness are revealed at every step. At the same 
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time, he has willed that man should not .use all 
those wonders of creation for his own service, 
but in associating art with nature — ^that is to say, 
in uniting human works with the divine. Hence, 
those sciences, so diverse and wonderful in them- 
selves, by whose assistance man fulfils the great 
law of industry for his individual interest, and for 
the general benefit of that society of which he is 
a member. 

As a Redeemer, God has displayed many other 
prodigies of vnsdom and power to save the human 
race; he has also scattered many other favours 
which the intelligence of man cannot know, his 
soul cannot appreciate, and his tongue can never 
sufficiently extol. 

In every "point of view, then, it is evident that 
the necessity exists for a Christian to instruct him- 
self. 

L'anima h un puro fuoco 
Che alimentar si dee ; 
Che manca a poco a poco, 
Se non s'accresce ognor.* 



* The soul is a pure flame, needing to be fed; else gradually 
perishing, when not constantly increasing. 






CHAPTER III. 



TBUE BICHES. 



All men being the work of the same God, ser- 
vants of the same Master, children of the same 
Father, followers also of the same Christ, having 
all the same birthright to happiness, therefore, true 
riches ought naturally to be such as may belong 
to all, without loss to any. 

This single reflection, true and infallible, ought 
to decide the question between pecuniary riches 
and virtue, betWeeh the riches of this present time 
and those of eternity, between the happiness pro- 
mised by the world and that conferred upon us in 
the Gospel. " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,"'* 
except love to God and obedience to him alone. 

Glory and joy in heaven, divine favour and virtue 
on earth, — these are the heavenly riches. , 

We do not sufficiently reflect how much misery 

• Eccles. i. 2. 
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to individuals, and how many troubles and misfor- 
tunes to human society, proceed from the incul- 
cation, without challenge or limitation, of those 
materialistic doctrines which centre the happiness 
of man in the possession of gold and the enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures. Man possesses in his heart 
illimitable desires, and if he confined himself to 
earth, he might devour it all, and find no satisfac- 
tion. 

Happy, then, and only happy, are those people 
who have the Lord for their God. 

Doubtless, material labour is necessaiy, indis- 
pensable, and worthy of protection ; commerce and 
industry ought to be strongly and constantly 
encouraged and sustained; riches are permitted, 
and wealth may be accompanied by virtue ; human 
intelligence ought to receive all the developments 
which are proper for it : but out of respect for 
this same intelligence, out of pity for the human 
race and love for our country, side by side with 
all the efforts of industry, science, and art, above 
all the fortunes and all the pleasures of earth, let 
us elevate to tlieir proper place, and do honour to 
those beautiful doctrines in religion, which pre- 
serve to humanity all its value and dignity, elevat- 
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« 

ing man to God, his beginning and his end ; and 
let us do justice to the proverb of the wise man — 
" Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, 
than a house full of sacrifices with strife"* — a 
pious maxim which, poured into the heart of the 
man of labour and sufiering, softens his woes and 
shstains his courage; whilst, in the heart of a rich 
and powerful man, it awakes his conscience to the 
danger of prosperity ; its purity achieves his hap- 
piness. 

* Prov. xvii. 1. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HATB£D OP 8 



To sin is to &il in one's duty ; and as it is right 
to bate everything which is opposed to good, so 
thou oughtest to hate stn with the same intensity 
with which thou lovest what is right. 

In the accomplishment of thy duty are com- 
prised, love of God, love of thyself, love of man- 
kind, love of perfection, and love of duty for its 
own sake. All these duties have been happily 
aroused in the heart of man by the powerful 
influence of Christianity, in that just proportion 
which harmonizes, fructifies, and preserves all. 
Thus in sin we see at once God offended, man 
himself degraded and deprived of his rights, society 
afflicted with crime, perfection retarded and hin- 
dered, and duty despised and outraged. 

needs be that oflences come."* This 
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necessity of sin is a consequence of the full and 
entire liberty with which God has invested his 
privileged and reasoning creature, man. 

Life and death, good and evil, says the Scrip- 
ture^* are put before the eyes of man, that he may 
judge and make his choice; and that will be 
awarded to him which he most loves. 

Man being free, and possessing a superior judg- 
ment, which decides him to prefer good to evil, 
life to death, will have for all eternity that which 
he prefers, virtue and life, or sin and death. 
Having acted spontaneously, and with a knowledge 
of the consequences, of whom will he have to 
complain, but of himself ? 

There is an essential difference between time and 
eternity. Here our views are contracted, our 
powers are feeble, contentment is impossible, and 
everything is unsatisfactory; our perceptions are 
limited ; and the more we give ourselves up to evil, 
the more we lose even the knowledge of good. 
There^ on the other hand, the soul, sullied and 
degraded by being accustomed to evil, and having a 
taste for it, will despair of ever again enjoying it. 
It will have the knowledge of good, will feel that 

* Deut. XXX. 15. Jer. xxi. 8, 
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it was formed to love it, will eternally regret 
having despised, violated, and trodden it under 
foot, and will be for ever miserable in that it had 
not chosen it as the aim of its existence, and will 
also with a second pang, still more poignant than 
the first, despair of ever being able to possess it. 

Tliis double despair of the soul, always in oppo- 
sition to itself, and possessing all the energies of 
its faculties without ever being able to gratify 
them ; this is the hell which the sinner must 
expect. * See, then, the terrible and frightful effects 
of sin ! 



CHAPTER V. 



MODESATION IN DES1&E8. . 



Christian temperance consists iu confining the 
use of animal pleasures within the limits of necessity. 
Man lowers and disgraces himself by the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures unworthy of the greatness of his 
nature ; and he reduces his soul to a slavish^ dis- 
ordered state, by the effect which those enjoyments 
produce. On the contrary, the privation of these 
pleasures generally has the effect of fortifying the 
soul, of liberating and restoring it. It is in re- 
sisting its passions, and not in becoming a slave to 
them, that lasting satisfaction and peace of mind 
are found. 

Thou must, then, moderate thy desires : the 
fugitive and perishable riches of this world must be 
sought only for thy necessities. At the same time, 
be on thy guard lest thou destroy in the soul that 

c 2 
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insatiable thirst for grandeur and glory which 
belongs to its veiy nature and its immortal hopes. 
Labour, by the help of God, to keep it elevated 
above the earth, and springing with all the ardour 
of its desires towards the pleasures of the eternal 
country — the Kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER VI. 



SUPBRIOEITY TO FAIN AHD DEATH. 

Christianity resumes in two words the whole 
doctrine of sujBeriug and death — ^that every man 
should take up his cross. The cross is necessary 
to all, as the consequence of sin and the condition 
of glory. And, in order to revive our fainting 
courage, that we may bear this cross imposed on 
sinful man, it brings unceasingly before our eyes 
the grand spectacle of the God-Man suiFering and 
dying on Calvary, the innocent and willing victim 
for the salvation of mankind. Jesus Christ entered 
into his glory only through suffering and death. 
Jesus himself said, " It behoved Christ to suffer.'* * 

The life of man on earth is a continuous trial, a 
daily fight, a life-long temptation. 

The human soul is the rough diamond, which 
the Heavenly Workman shapes and polishes by 

* St. Luke xxiv. 46. 
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the iriction of adversity, adding to its glory a 
luBtre the brighter and more sparkhng in pro- 
portion to its misfortunes, just as the cuttings of 
the lapidary are more skilfully combined in a 
reflective centre. In other words, the soul is that 
living stone which the Eternal Architect prepares 
for the building- of the Holy City. 

The Christian Church is much to be admired 
when, prostrate on the tomb in garments of woe, 
sending heavenward her pious aspirations, pouring 
forth floods of sincere tears in sympathetic com- 
munion with a son, a husband, or afiUcted friend, 
for she inculcates belief in a happy etCTuity. 

To a Boul true to its principles death is not the 
end of life ; ■ its existence endures without inter- 
mission, it is only changed ; and in the moment 
when the earthly scene fades and dissolves, an 
eternal existence commences in heaven. 



CHAPTER VII. 



conschnce and befutation. 



There is no true liberty, no true joy, except in 
the fear of God and in a good conscience. 

Possess only a pure conscience, always unsullied 
by vice, and directed by the love of justice, and 
thou needest never fear death. 

In everything consider what the end will be; 
for thou must appear before that Just Judge, from 
whom nothing is hidden ; who cannot be appeased 
by gifts; who will receive no excuse, but who 
judgeth all things according to right. 

Happy is he who has avoided all that can burden 
the conscience. But, even if the conscience has 
been defiled, still all hope is not yet lost. 

Innocence maintained and innocence regained 
are the two great paths open to mankind, by which 
they may attain to this final consummation, perfec- 
tion, and happiness in the bosom of God. 
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Happy is he who can walk in the first of these 
paths ; no less happy he who can find the second. 

The glory of a good man is in his conscience, 
and not in the voice of mankind. 

First let the conscience be at peace, and then 
thou hast a right to a good reputation, and it 
is thy duty to desire it. A good reputation is 
preferable to riches. Take care, then, to cultivate 
a good reputation, for fame lives for ever. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CHOICE OF A PilOFBSSION. 



" Thii destination of man upon this earth/* sayd 
Madame de Stael, "is not happiness, but perfec* 
tion : each day, each hour, each minute, may con- 
tribute to it. Every occurrence, happy or unhappy, 
conduces to it, whatever be our situation on the 
earth." 

To persevere in that vocation upon which, after 
mature reflection, we have decided, and to assure 
ourselves that we are called to that work, not to 
lead an agreeable and comfortable life, but to per- 
fect our souls, and to lead them to their immortal 
and glorious end, are two excellent means of sup- 
plying us in our career with courage and virtue. 

Fathers and mothers ought to consider that God, 
being the Creator of their children, and also their 
own Master and Father, they have no right over 
them, except under God, who has committed them 
to their care and guardianship, as princes destined 
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for an eternal kingdom ; and therefore the care of 
their education is the most important of their 
affairs, and the will of God should always be their 
supreme guide in that which concerns their vocation 
in life. 

Of two truths essential to our conduct, the first 
is, that it is not permitted to parents to be guided 
only by human interests and temporal considera- 
tions in the choice of an employment or profession 
for their children, without examining whether God 

has called them to it. The second is, that fathers 

and mothers ought to respect, favour, and encourage, 

with all their might, the Divine choice, when it is 

declared. 

We depend on God for our being and manner of 

living ; all our actions should have regard to him, 
and more especially the choice of a profession or 

calling, which is the source of innumerable other 

actions. The many different careers which present 

themselves to a young Christian are all ways by 

which, while doing his duty to man, he may still 

rise towards God. 
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SECTION III. 



DUTIES TOWARDS SOCIETY 



CHAPTER I. 



LOVE OP JUSTICE. 



All the duties of man towards himself and 
towards society are contained in the twofold pre- 
cept of love to God and love to man. 

The principal basis of society, and, so to speak, 
the first form of love to man, is justice. 
" Righteousness exalteth a nation/** 
"The throne is established by righteousness. "f 
" To do justice and judgment is more acceptable 
to the Lord than sacrifice." { 

" He that justifieth the wicked, and he that 
condemneth the just, even they both are abomina- 
tion to the Lord/' ^ 

* Pro7. xiv. 34. f Prov. xvi. 12. 

X Prov. xxi. 3. § Prov. xvii. 15. 
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" Remove not the old landmark ; and enter not 
into the fields of the fiatherless : for their Redeemer 
in Diighty ; ho shall plead their cause with thee."* 

" filcssed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled." 

" Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake; for theirs is the kingdom.of 
heaven." + 

* Ptot. ixiiL 10, 11. t St- Matt. v. 6, 10. 



CHAPTER 11. 



LOVE OF THE PTTBIIC WELFABE. 



Thanks to Christianity, humanity has been re- 
jestablished in a state of honour and glory, which 
enforces and unfolds all the obUgations of charity. 

In a religious view, the rich who relieve the 
poor, the strong who help the weak, the hospitable 
who entertain the stranger, the benevolent who 
wipe away the tears of the unfortunate, relieve, 
help, receive, and console a being created in the 
image of God ; we may even say " they do it imto 
him/' 

Now, if such kindness be applied to a great 
number of men, to a whole class of society, to the 
whole human race, the happy instrument of so 
much good approaches as nearly as possible to that 
august type which is presented for his model. That 
man, beloved by the Lord, becomes a second pro- 
vidence, and he cannot bless God too much for the 
glorious part which his bounty has allotted to him 
on earth. " If we love much, we shall do a great 
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deal : what we do^ we shall do well ; and we shall 
always do well, when we seek rather the public 
interest than our own/' * 

" The duty of men/' said the eloquent Bossuet, 
" is to love one another, because they ought to love 
in common that God who is their common Father. 
Strength/' he says, '' also increases by association. 
We console^ we assist, we strengthen each other. 
The world exists by this law ; and we see human 
society based upon the same immoveable founda- 
tions : one God, one end, one common origin, the 
same blood in our veins, the same wants, as much 
for the business as for the enjoyment of life/' 

* Imitation of Christ. 



CHAi*TEE III. 



LOVE OP COUNTRY. 



Mankind are the work of God. All the beings 
comprised in that work are the children of one 
Father, candidates also for the dame eternal life. 

These reasons are sufficient to make us love 
everything which bears the name of man. 

But this general love should not prevent a lively 
and intense affection from binding us yet more 
closely to those of our fellow-beings amongst 
whom we have been born, we live, suffer, and die. 
The two words, Family and Country, are the 
abridged history of all that Divine Providence has 
prepared for ns in the shape of special favour or 
peculiar benefits. They represent to us, at the 
same time, the series of actions more or less 
frequent, more or less extended, by which we 
are called to prove this same love of mankind, 
-which would otherwise run the • risk of never 
being realized and of remaining always an abstrac- 
tion, at once proud and empty* 
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Let us, then, love with a special affection our 

country, that family which unites all its children 

by a bond more powerful than that of a parent. 

One's country, as defined by Silvio FeUico, is that 

aggregation of men, whom the same religion, the 
same laws, the same manners, the same country, 

the same glory, the same misfortunes, the same 
hopes; in. fact all, or the greater part, of these 
elements, unite in one common sympathy. '* Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori," said the poet 
Horace ; and our ancestors have always devoted to 
this principle of love their enjoyment, their fortune, 
their families, and their existence. Let us be 
worthy descendants of them, and put in practice 
this noble principle : " It is sweet and lovely to die 
for one's country." 



CHAPTER IV. 



niJAL LOYE. 



Is there an obligation more holy and more sweet 
in its performance than that of cherishing those 
who have so loved us, and to whom, ueUft to God, 
and by the word of God himself, we owe both 
ourselves and all that we possess ? There cannot 
be. The tenderness of children for their parents 
ought to have no other limit than the tenderness 
of parents for their children ; and we know that 
parental love extends itself infinitely, and knows 
no limits. But the love which children owe to 
their parents has a special character, which cannot 
be misunderstood without a great disarrangement 
throughout the whole constitution of society. 

Furthermore, God has particularly commanded 
us to pay that respect and honour which are 
due to parental authority. " Honour thy father^ 
and thy mother." * Filial love enjoins that chil- 
dren should listen to the advice of their parents, 

* Exod. XX. 12. 
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and follow it. It is by that respectful submission 
that they prove thdr attachment to them, and show 
in what degree they venerate them. 

'' He who fears God wiU honour his father and 
his mother ; he will obey, as his masters, those who 
have given him his existence." 

My child, remember always to love thy father 
with all thy heart ; and never foi^et the sufferings 
of thy mother : remember unceasingly that but for 
them thou couldest not have existed ; and as they 
have done everything for thee, do aU for them. 

'' Honour thy £ither in word and deed, and with 
an unlimited patience ; that he may bless thee, and 
that his blessing may endure to the end/' 

'^ The blessing of a father strengthens the house 
of his children ; but the curse of a mother destroys 
it to the foundations/' 



M 



CHAPTER V. 



BBOTHBBLT lOVE. 



Religion has also set forth fraternal affection in 
her divine oracles. Nothing is more advantageous, 
nothing more pleasant, than for brothers to live in 
perfect union, in an unlimited confidence, in a 
constant interchange of kind feeling. 

^^It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head; as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion." * 

" The brother who is assisted by his brother is 
like a strong city." 

To change this mutual tenderness, to disturb the 
harmony in which they are so happy, to destroy 
the peace which reigns between brothers, is one of 
the greatest crimes. ^'He that soweth discord 
among brethren," f is described as being hateful, 
and an abomination to God. 

Without doubt a brother may fail in the eyes of 
a brother; biit then is he doubly . happy, if he 

» Psalm cxxxiii. 2, 3. f P'ov. vi. 16—19. 

D 2 
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remembers the divine law of pardon and oUivion. 
** Remember the kw of the Most High, and pass 
over the £iolt of thy brother." 

It is true that the remembrance of childhood is 
good for the soul, and favourable to morals ; it is 
more so than ever, when it brings back to onr mind 
the sweet community of interests, of sentiments, 
of thoughts, of joys, and even of sorrows, in two 
brothers, who were formed by the same destiny; 
borne by the same womb ; nourished by the same 
milk ; preserved by the same cares ; brought round 
the same table, which they surrounded like young 
olive plants; who led the same life; were taken 
together to the house of God ; guided by the same 
example ; instructed in the same doctrines ; saying 
the same prayer ; invoking, blessing, and glorifying 
the same God; and destined, after a few brief 
years, to enjoy the same eternity. 



CHAPTER VI. 



PATBBNAL LOVE. 



Paternity originates in God. It is God who 
causes the growth of the being . shut up in the 
womb of its mother. It is he who gives life to the 
feeble infant, with the same breath with which he 
formed the first man. God above, then, shapes 
this unformed mass, and models it in his own 
image. 

Generous and disinterested love ! God has no 
need of men ; his causing them to be born^ his 
surrounding them with his protection, and his 
heaping benefits on them, dp not add to his hap- 
piness. 

Tender and most endearing love! God covers 
us with his wings ; he keeps us as " the apple of the 
eye ;'• he causes his " delights " to dwell with us. 
. Indulgent and merciful love ! He " remembereth 
that we- are but dust." Too often do we respond 
to his goodness with ingratitude • and even when 
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we think of him and wish to serve him, what cold- 
ness there is I what neglect ! how worthless are our 
services, how mifilial our thoughts I 

Tender love— but yet how powerful ! and tending 
to the welfare of the beloved object 1 God has 
created us for a high and an eternal destiny. He 
spares nothing to conduct us to that sublime end ; 
ha awakens our coun^, reanimates our hopes, for- 
tifies our weakness, removes obstacles, or bestows 
strength to overcome them ; in a word, he arranges 
everything to make us happy with the happiness 
which we shall obtain as the reward of virtue. 

Such should be the love of parents for their 
sons. Fathers and mothers, understand your great 
example ; love it, follow it ! 

How precious and dear are those diildren whom 
God has confided to your care! How sacred is 
that deposit, of which both heaven and earth, both 
our country and God himself will one day demand 
a strict account ! What a mission, O fathers and 
mothers, is that of cooperating with God himself 
in unfolding the weak intellectual powers of your 
children; in moulding their rising desires; in 
insiuring to them, for time and for eternity, the 
knowledge and love of that infinite Being, whom 
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we cannot know without loving, and whom we 
cannot love without being happy ! 

This is education I 

" Whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name, receiveth me." " But whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths 
of the sea."* 

Oh I fathers and mothers, meditate continually 
upon the advantage which you will acquire by your 
unceasing cares to direct your dbildren in the right 
way; and see, also, the terrible threatening that 
God has denounced against those who neglect this 
important duty I 

* St. Matt, xviii. 5, 6. 



CHAPTER VTI. 



' nLXEHBSHIP. 



% 



" Friendship/' says the illastrioos Silvio FeUico, 
'' is a fraternal good : it is the highest union of two 
or three souls, who have become necessary to each 
other ; who have found in each other a perfect and 
mutual understanding, a disposition to help one 
another, to divine each other's wants, and to 
encourage one another to the practice of what is 
good." like every perfect gift, and every excellent 
grace, friendship comes from heaven and leads to 
it. Holy books have placed friendship amongst the 
most noble affections of man, and the most pre- 
cious gifts of God* The true friend loves not for 
a day only, but for his whole life. He does not 
interest himself in thee only when thou art in pro- 
sperity, but he is happy to devote his riches, even 
his life to thee, when he finds thee in misfortune. 
TVhat can be compared to a true friend? Riches, 
favour, honour, are nothing, not worthy to be put 
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into the balance with him. Keep faith with thy 
friend while he is poor ; remain faithful in time of 
affliction ; that thou mayest rejoice with him in his 
happiness. The choice of a friend is difficult ; and, 
for the sake of thy eternal interest, religion advises 
the utmost caution. 

" He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed."* 

Open not thy heart to all men : address thyself 
to a good man; keep thyself ever near to him 
whom thou hast found to be faithful and observant 
of the laws of God, and whose views accord with 
thine own. 

* Prov. xiii. 20. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BENEYOLENCE. 



Jesus went about doing good. Behold thy 
model ! — a model especially designed for the imita- 
tion of us weak mortals, who quickly pass away, 
hastening to that Judge who shall render to every 
man, according to his deeds, the reward which is 
due to him. 

Happy, then, will those be who have pursued the 
same career of doing good. A thousand times 
happy are those who leave behind them enduring 
traces of their good works — works of mercy and 
goodness. 

Happy are those who would, and could do good, 
and who have done it, without ostentation, without 
pomp, as if in payment of a sacred debt. What 
greater happiness is there for a Christian soul, for 
an exalted mind, than to help the poor, to solace 
the afflicted, to restore those who have strayed from 
the right path, to give to those who ask, and to 
protect the outcast children ? 
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" As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise/'* Remember, too, the 
words of our Saviour as recorded by St. Matthew : 
" Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, 
to be seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in heiaven. Therefore, 
when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they may have glory 
of men. Verily I say unto you. They have their 
reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth/'f 

* St. Luke vi. 31. f 8*- Matt. vL 1—3. 



CHAPTER IX. 



KINDNESS TOWAEDS INPEBIOBS. ' 



That exalted religion which has appeared upon 
earth; reminding all men of their natural and com- 
mon dignity, has evidently come from heaven, and 
enjoins labour and virtue to all. It tells us of trial 
here below, and of happiness above as a conse- 
quence of victory. It shows us that, while here, we 
are destined to assist each other in the accomplish- 
ment of this grand design of the Creator of the 
universe. 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, speaking 
of the love of masters for their servants, expresses 
himself in these touching and sublime words: 
" Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering ; forbearing one an- 
other, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
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a quarrel against any ; even as Christ forgave you, 
so also do. ye. And above all these things put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 
And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to 
the which also ye are called in one body ; and be 
ye thankful.*'* And again : " Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal ; know- 
ing that ye also have a Master in heaven."t 

Let us remember that Jesus himself said that 
he was not come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister ; and we need not be astonished at find- 
ing in the Holy Scriptures very special recom- 
mendations in favour of those members of the 
great family who are obliged to pass to heaven 
through the narrow and rugged path of subjec- 
tion to others. 

Take care of those who are ander thy guidance, 
and rest not until thou hast fulfilled all thy duties 
towards them. Do not ill-treat the faithful and 
prudent servant who is devoted to thee : let him be 
as dear to thee as thy soul, and let him not come 
to poverty. " And, ye masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven; neither is there 

* Coloss. iii. 12 — 15. f Coloss. iv. 1. 
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respect of persons with him."* ''But if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel/'f 

* Ephes. vi. 9. f ^ Tinu ▼• 8. 



CHAPTER X. 



SLANDEK^ 



God does not forbid us to judge the deeds and 
words of men, whenever we are guided by justice : 
but to judge our neighbour in our heart, when we 
have a perfect knowledge of his motives, and evi- 
dence of the truth, is a diflferent thing from com- 
municating to others the opinions we have formed. 
Several reasons should .make us very circumspect 
with regard to this. ' 

On the one hand, we can never be assured of 
having judged others aright ; and if we have been 
deceived, what a crinie, what a misfortune to have 
attacked, perhaps destroyed, the good name which 
was enjoyed by a magistrate, a father, in a word, 
by a man whom we . were commanded to love as 
ourselves. 

On the other hand, supposing that we are obliged 
to see in a brother, relation, friend, or fellow-citizen, 
a failing or a crime, by what right, less than abso- 
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lute necessity, do we break the silence which covers 
this failing or crime, we who should rather have 
allowed or facilitated its reparation or reform ? 

We ought to bear with this moral infirmity; 
and we aggravate it! We ought to remember 
how often we have needed charitable indulgence 
for ourselves, whereas for others we haye only 
harshness and publicity. Our justice, so prompt 
and unpitying, may prove to be, at the bottom, no- 
thing but a deplorable indulgence of self-love, anger, 
and envy. What reason and equity demand of us 
in this respect, religion imperatively exacts. " Keep 
thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.''* " Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again."t 

" We shall all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ," where every one will have to render an 
account of himself. Let us not, therefore, judge 
one another. In judging others we torment our- 
selves in vain ; we are often deceived, and easily see 
faults where there are none : but in examining and 
judging ourselves our labour is profitable. 

* Psalm xxxiv. 13. f St. Matt. vii. 1, 2. 
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SLANDER. 
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Never revert to a malignant and an offensive 
word ; speak neither to thy friend, nor thine enemy 
of the faults of others; nor discover anything 
vicious in their conduct which thou mayest happen 
to know. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FALSEHOOD i 



The word of a man ought always to be sufBcient 
in his intercourse with others : when it is not so, it 
is much to be feared that even an oath would not 
suffice; and then, what is to become of human 
society ? 

The Scriptures are full of threatenings and 

curses against him who violates truth by the least 

falsehood. A falsehood is a criminal error, which 

demonstrates a vicious tendency in the mind and 

heart ; and it may be said with certainty, that the 

degree of veracity in words is the best criterion of 

the degree of elevation or degradation of the soul. 

Falsehood is the fatal guide to perjury; they are 

brothers, and hold each other by the hands. In the 

eyes of God, in the eyes of the world, and in his 

eyes, the liar is abominable, and can in no 

of the word be said to be virtuous, 

abe witness, the Scriptures have said, shall he 

hed, and he who tells lies shall not escape the 
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justice of God. The Christian should equally make 
it an imperious duty severely to condemn perjury 
and falsehood. But the most terrible chastisement 
that a man can suffer is that of enjojdng nobody's 
confidence, that of being placed constantly under 
the terrible accusation of lying, to be outlawed by 
the finger of scorn. 

This is what society does with regard to suck 
a man. 

"Fear not to speak the truth when even your 
life is in question." It is indisputable that truth 
should be held inviolable by every man ; that he 
should, in all circumstances, maintain it to all and 
against all, even at the expense of his own life. 

We should cultivate a horror of falsehood ; and, 
if we have unfortunately committed an error, it is 
noble to confess it, to bear the consequences which 
it entails ; but God preserve us from ever covering 
it by falsehood ; this would be to aggravate the evil 
— to increase it a hundred-fold. 

Let not thy lips be acquainted with oaths, and 
have not the name of God unceasingly in thy 
mouth. The man who swears and takes God's 
name in vain is not sinless. 

At all times and in all places truth should be 

E 2 
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sacred ; it should be spoken aioad, how fatal soever 
may be the consequences ; a man is not and ought 
not to lie, from base interest or cowardly weakness ; 
to utter an untruth, or to perjure himself^ would be 
at the expense of his eternal salvation. 

A man should respect the word of others, if he 
has no legitimate reason to doubt it; — for why 
should he doubt that which one of his feUow- 
creatures affirms, when that creature is in the image 
of God, and free from the stigma of peijuiy ? 

The man who respects himself can easily succeed 
in making his word respected. He looks upon 
himself as speaking and acting in the presence of 
God, and he has no need, in an expUcit and formal 
jnanner, of taking God to witness promises which 
he is accustomed to keep, or words of which he 
knows he shall have to give a strict account. 



CHAPTER XII. 



C0NDT70T TOWARDS ENEMIES. 



With Christians, to pardon oflfences, and to par- 
don them sincerely, is a positive and an indispens* 
able duty, founded on the most powerful motives ; — 
motives of such a nature that while elevating the 
soul by the noble pleasure of doing a good action, 
they suddenly recal it to a feeling of profound and 
most appropriate humility. The Christian who 
pardons his brother has nothing in his merciful 
conduct of which he can be proud ; he has need 
himself of pardon, and, leaving out of consideration 
the inconceivable distance between an offence 
against the Divine Majesty, and an offence between 
man and man, he is happy that the great God 
should have established that marvellous compensa- 
tion at the price of his beloved Son. 

And he who announced the message of love to 
the human race is also he who, finishing upon the 
Cross a life devoted to the happiness of mankind. 
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died mangled, covered with insult, bowing down 
his head, and taking only this revenge : '' Father/' 
said he, "forgive them, for they know not what 
they do/'* 

After such words, after so sublime an example, 
at the sight of his crucified God, where is the 
Christian who would harbour the shadow of resent- 
ment in his heart ? 

Where the love of God reigns there is no room 
for hatred, or contempt of one's neighbour. 

* St. Luke xxviii. 34. 



SECTION rv. 



LAWS. 



CHAPTER I. 



OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS. 



Keeping in view the plan of this work, we have 
necessarily glanced, in a very summary manner, at 
the duties of man towards God, towards himself, 
and towards his fellow-man. ^The duties of man 
are his laws. " All beings," says Montesquieu, 
"have their laws. The Divinity has his laws; 
the material world has its laws ; the superior 
spirits have their laws; the lower animals have 
their laws ; man has his laws." * 

But now behold a monstrous thing in this great 
system. God has appointed his laws, and follows 
them; the lower animals have their laws, and 
observe them; the terrestrial world has its laws, 
and follows them; man alone denies or violates 
his laws. 

* Esprit des Lois, liv. i. chap. 1. 
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This fatal gift, or if thou wilt, this astonishing 
privilege, that of being able to despise the laws, 
is possessed by man in his double nature ; and 
this marvel of man's double nature is demon- 
strated by his power to choose, with entire liberty, 
order or disorder, obedience or rebellion. 

" Man," further says the celebrated Montes- 
quieu, *' man, as a physical being, is, as well as 
other bodies, governed by invariable laws.*' 

As an intelligent being he continually breaks 
the laws which God has established, and changes 
those which he himself appoints. He must govern 
himself, and yet his power is limited ; he is sub- 
ject to ignorance and error like all finite creatures ; 
the little knowledge which he has he loses. 

As a sensitive being, he is subject to a thousand 
passions. Hence the evident necessity for positive 
laws to wake the slumbering conscience, and recal 
the wandering mind to the right path. 

" Such a being," adds Montesquieu, " is liable, 
at all times, to forget his Creator; God recals 
him to himself by the laws of religion. Such a 
being is liable, at all times, to forget himself; 
philosophy has corrected that by the laws of 
morality: formed to live in society, he is liable 
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to forget others; legislators have restored him 
to his duties by political and civil lav?s." Thus 
the laws of religion, the laws of morality, the 
laws of the state, form the threefold rule of man's 
Ufe. 

If he conforms to this rule, the social world is 
in order, like the physical world; if he wanders 
from it, there is necessarily confusion, anarchy and 
crime; iniquity spreads over the earth, and evils 
multiply themselves among the children of men, 
trouble states and desolate families, until at last 
God, who has given Time to man, but who has 
reserved Eternity to himself, taking to himself all 
strength and all power, ultimately causing his 
sovereign justice to prevail, will bring us face to 
face with ourselves and our deeds, and, as the 
Scripture says, vnil give to each one for ever that 
which he has loved most, good or evil, life or 
death. In the meantime, whilst waiting for that 
solemn and infallible consummation of all things, 
we too often see the laws of religion forgotten, 
despised, abandoned; even those of moraUty neg- 
lected and infringed ; and one would be tempted 
to believe that, in this debased and degraded state 
of society, there was no other rule for the actions 
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of meo, Qo other barriers to their passions, than 
the laws of the State. Powerless and vain barrier 1 
Uncertain and superficial nde ! What can laws 
emanating from man do, if the laws of God are 
not respected? What will become of the authority 
of man, if the authority' of God is not recognised P 
In the almost universal wreck of elevated senti- 
ments, generous thoughts, pious affections, and 
noble desire, will a gross material interest, without 
future, without ijnmortaUty, suffice to save society 
and the dearest interests of those who compose 
it? The love and fear of God taken from the 
world, will ambition or self-love maintain it in 
peace and harmony ? 

Do not mistake, but rather listen to the oracle of 
Holy Scripture, — " Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it : except the hord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain."* 
Yes, it is the thought of God which at once 
strengthens and restrains human power; it is the 
thought of God that both ennobles and facilitates 
the obedience of nations. Happy, then, thrice 
"""py would that nation be, in which that subhme 
ight illumined all minds, animated and warmed 
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aU hearts ; the infant's earUest hope— in this rude 
warfare of life— the young man's war-cry, and the 
old man's song of triumph. Hence, alone, have 
the laws of man a powerful sanction, an imposing 
majesty, and a sovereign strength to subdue the 
will and suppress the passions. 



CHAPTER n. 



mxiiAK xoirrB fob oBisascx lo 



Obediexck to the laws c^ tfar ooontiT is at 
once a dntj and a ligbt. 

''Side bj side with the daty of obedienoe to 
the hiws is foond," so saTs a philosophical <Hator, 
" the right to obej onlj the laws, and to fear them 
onlj/'*^ 

In that consists Ebertj; and that liberty is the 
first right cf man. This feeling may be combated, 
but it cannot be destroyed; it is preserved in 
chains, it lives in prisons, it is bom again beneath 
the axe of the executioner. Man bom free, 
though needing to be governed, has submitted 
himself to laws, but never to the caprice of a 
master. No man has the right of arbitrary com- 
mand over others. 

It is thus from the earliest time that the com- 
mandment to obey has been understood, and that 

* Thomas. 
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iu the political as well as in the religious sense : it 
is the peculiar glory of truly civiUzed nations ; it 
is the eternal honour of England and France, 
which march forward supported by Justice. 

Law is a sacred principle, which preserves the 
dignity of man, that maintains the prerogative* of 
kings with the liberty of the people, and the peace 
of the Church with the peace of the world ; which 
all minds comprehend and all voices invoke. 

Law, the act of the general will, is superior to 
lill individual will* 

What says the law? Such has always been 
the first challenge against all kinds of despotism, 
ecclesiastical or civil; and hence the resistance 
which is aroused in the breasts of our Parliaments 
and Conventions, against edicts which seem cour 
trary to law. 

We should always, then, see in the law a sove- 
reign power, so much the more sure of ruling 
the people as it also rules kings, and is absolute 
mistress of both, precisely because both have con- 
curred to lay its foundation. Without doubt a 
nation whose existence reposes on such a basis is 

* ** Nee regibus libera aut infinita potestas — lex fit consensu po- 
puli et oonstitutione regis." (Capitul. de Baluze.) 
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not protected from tempests and political reverses ; 
t^ie ciicamstances may be difficult, the sacrifices 
considerable ; the law may become for a short time 
rigorous, and its yoke heavy; but it is the yoke 
of the law, and, as all have desired it, all bear it 
in a common interest. *' The first law of a sove- 
reign,*' said the immortal Henry IV. of France, 
*' is to observe all the laws ; indeed he has sove- 
reigns himself, too, God and the law." This royal 
thought dwelt not only in the great soul of Henri 
Quatre, but the greater number of the princes to 
whom the destinies of England and France have 
been entrusted have occupied themselves in multi- 
plying the precautions against the abuse of the 
royal prerogative, which might be made to elude 
the empire of the law. 

" If any one," said the son of Clovis, " deceives 
us by obtaining an order contrary to the law, let 
this order have no force, and let our judges beware 
of obeying it." * 

This was assuredly the utterance of a profound 
and wise politician ; it was also the utterance of 
an exact justice. The law being a work common 

* " Si quae licentia contra legem impekata, "vel obtenta fuerit, a 
judicibos repudiata, inauis habeatur et vaciui/' 
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to the monarch and the citizens, it may not be 
permitted to the monarch alone to abridge it. 
We must conclude, therefore, that obedience to 
the laws is to be regarded as the most simple, 
easy, and indispensable of our duties; and let 
us not fear to say it, in order that obedience to 
the human law may be easy and agreeable : to 
the end that this other Majesty may be inviolable, 
let us endeavour that the first majesty may be 
always respected and loved. Let us be well per- 
suaded that every duty to our country is first a 
duty towards God himself, that Great Ruler of 
the empires into which the world is divided. Let 
us resolutely impress upon our minds the senti- 
ment, that this all-powerful and all-good God, who 
prescribes and rewards every good action, who 
forbids and punishes every bad one, who has con- 
stituted civil as well as religious society, desires 
in both order and peace; and order and peace 
are to be gained only by submission to God and 
obedience to the laws. 



THE END. 



PART THE SECOND. 



YIETDE IMMORTALIZING MAN. 



VIRTUE IMMOETALIZING MJlN. 



1 . My child, thy eradle has not been surrounded 
with all those objects which prejudice and flattery 
have called human grandeur. Thou hast not the 
glory of reckoning among thy ancestors a series 
of illustrious men; but man is noble enough by 
himself; human nature degenerated from its high 
origin only on the day it had recourse to borrowed 
and conventional titles to elevate itself. The most 
iUustrious blood is that which nins in the veins 
of the upright man. 

2. If thou art not born in opulence, thou wilt not 
feel the power of pleasure and luxury. Riches have 
seldom been the product of virtue, for virtue has 
never been either avaricious, unjust, or ambitious. 
The virtuous man, rich by himself, despises them, 
and uses them but to second his benevolent views. 

F 2 
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8. In mediocrity thou wilt acknowledge the happy 
necessity of useful labour; for the bread of the 
honest labourer is far more precious than that of 
the slothful rich, l^hose dainties which are pro- 
cured by fortune will not be served at thy table ; 
but at least thou wilt not hear the curses of the poor, 
which form a part of the chastisement attached to 
the disordered tastes of a luxurious life. 

4. Moderating thy wants, according to thy means, 
thou shalt not know the art of multiplying them, 
without being able to appease them. Thy days, 
being devoted to labour, shall be followed by 
peaceful and happy nights. Thy laborious eves 
shall be rewarded with the rest of peace. Soul 
and body are invigorated by labour ; sloth destroys 
the faculties of the former, and the powers of the 
latter. As soon as mind and body set themselves 
to work, the heart maintains itself free, and rejects 
the influence of bad passions; if both abandon 
themselves to idleness, the heart becomes the prey 
of insatiable desires. 

5. Useful to thyself, thou wilt be equally useful to 
society. The latter is thy country. Nature binds 
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US with bonds of relationship; but thjr country 
attaches thee to itself by a still more sacred and 
powerful tie. From the instant that man is 
enHghtened by reason, and his physical powers act in 
harmony with his capacities, his country takes posses- 
sion of him. He owes everything to it, since every- 
thing comes from it. Consequently, thou shalt see 
in me but the man eager to make thee worthy of it. 

6. Society bestows rights, and imposes, duties on 
thee. He who does not fulfil the latter is not 
worthy of the former. 

7. Man needs neither the sublimity of superior 
talent, nor the heroism of virtue to be entitled to 
public esteem. Men of science and genius have 
not always been the most useful to mankind. The 
magistrate with clearsightedness in his counsels, 
and the artisan with his work, are both equally 
serving their country ; in like manner, the generous 
soldier and the industrious labourer are both 
worthy of reward. Their country, by surrounding 
itself with the faculties of the one, and profiting 
by the abilities of thie other, sees but the merit 
which realizes useful views. 
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8. In case of need, let thy hands, hardened by 
work, grasp the sword , to defend thy country, 
which thou hadst enriched up to that day. Its 
enemies must be thine, and thy blood to the last 
drop belongs to it ; its existence is thy own life. 

9. Neither birth nor riches ever make a man 
great. He who rises through the practice of good 
is truly estimable and superior. The love of virtue 
gives itself up to every body, and every one can 
become great, whatever be his sphere in life. Vile 
hearts only are incapable of glory. 

10. Personal attainments are the guarantee of 
civil virtues. Whoever is a good son, a good 
husband, or a good father, will also be a good 
magistrate. Dignities are truly estimable only 
when virtue graces them. 

11. My child, if thy country has entrusted to 
thy hands the scales of justice, remove far from 
thee every kind of pomp, but bring into the sanc- 
tuary of Themis the light of reason, a complete 
knowledge of the spirit of laws, and a firm and 
unalterable heart. 
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12. Friendship, that bond so dear to the social 
man, can sometimes become criminal in a judge ; 
as pity, that sentiment so pleasing to generous 
souls, can also be more fatal than an unjust se- 
verity. Before thee, let the poor feel confident in 
the legitimacy of their rights, and let the rich bow 
to justice. Quit thy chair to dry the tears of 
persecuted innocence; resume it to avenge out- 
raged society. Do not disgrace human nature by 
an underhand inquisition. Happy the judge in 
whose hands the laws become the guarantee of 
public morality, rather than a terror to the guilty. 

13. Respect thyself, in order to be esteemed by 
everybody. Nothing is more logical than that he 
who degrades himself by shameful actions should 
be publicly scorned. 

14. Honour religion, and abhor superstition as 
much : the former is the work of God, the latter 
that of corrupt man. The one is the daughter 
of eternal truth, the other is the monster of error. 
Love God, and bring to the foot of his altars a 
pure and reUgious heart. Whoever is unjust to 
God will be equally unjust to men. 
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15. Nature endowed thee with reason, which is 
to guide thee through the labyrinth of the world. 
Thou wilt find within it the clearest counsels and 
a curb to the ardour of passions which, under the 
deceitful mask of reason, will often lead thee into 
error. Establish a rigorous difference between 
love of glory and ambition, between love of virtue 
and stoicism, between love of thy fellow-creatures 
and guilty condescendence, between natural ten- 
dencies and errors of passions, between self-esteem 
and pride, between the respect due to others and 
baseness, between the wants of life and capricious 
desires, between wise economy and sordid avarice, 
between liberality and prodigality; and, finally, 
between decency and luxury. 

16. Love thyself in thy fellow- creatures, not 
with a sterile, but with an effective love. Mutual 
succour, in all the circumstances of Ufe, has esta- 
blished society. The very first duty is to do to 
others that which thou wouldst desire to be done 
to thyself. Whoever refuses to perform such a 
duty, deserves to be among ferocious beasts in the 
bosom of forests. Whoever also refuses to be 
benevolent, must renounce all claim to be helped. 



I 
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Man, being the creature by way of eminence, ought 
to perpetuate in this world the principle of benevo- 
lence. He must share his bread with his famished 
fellow-creature, for if, then, his physical wants be 
not entirely satisfied, his heart, on another side, 
will be highly rejoiced. 

17. Do not do good for the return which thou 
expectest; such is not benevolence. There are 
ungrateful people in the world, but do not on that 
account cease to do good. 

18. He who cannot tolerate in society, must 
not pretend to benevolence. One is wrong in 
complaining of the bitter criticism of others if he 
has first set the example of it. Far from criticising 
the defects of others, overlook them, or see them 
but to avoid them. To expose oneself to an afiront 
is a rash act : to ofier an afiront, is to be wanting 
in generosity; to avenge oneself for it, is a vile 
action. He who reckons vengeance among the 
pleasures of life ought not to be acknowledged 
a member of the human race. 

19. If* thou hast been offended, thejDiame wiU 
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fall on thine aggressor; if thoa hast provoked the 
offence^ submit to it in expiation of thy fanlt. 
The vengeance that approaches the nearest to 
completeness is that of conquering oneself. 

20. If thou art modest in prosperity, thou wilt 
be strong in adversity. The foolish pride created 
by riches deserves to be humiliated by the pressing 
wants of misery. Pleasures are truly real only 
when one has endured privations. 

21. Remember that no one is happy on earth. 
One often complains of the caprice of fate, or the 
injustice of men, but one does not frequently admit 
being in part the author of the calamities which 
have befallen him. 

22. Respect the laws, as being the will of 
the nation. Do not fear them on account 
of the penalties they inflict ; but love them, as 
being the guarantee, the shield of order, and 
for the good emanating from them. The law 
which favours thine interests may not be some- 
times very just, as the one that hurts them 
may not , prove unjust. The first law is the 
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honest rather than the useful one. Whoever 
denies obedience to the laws, works for the 
destruction of society. 

23. Acknowledge the perfection of nature in 
judging thyself. • This judgment will lead thee to 
establish the preeminence of man. Man is the 
most accomplished of all the works from the hands 
of God. Whoever attacks the harmony of that 
work, attacks the perfection of God. As long as 
it shall be said that man is but an assemblage of 
imperfections, it will necessarily be said also that 
he is vicious by nature; all his errors wiU be , 
regarded as so many unavoidable consequences of 
his organization^ and so all disorders, all crimes, 
will be justified. 

24. Liberty is not libertinism. Liberty^ without 
virtue, is the most frightful plague that can ravage 
the human race. Before proclaiming thyself free, 
be assured of having enchained thy passions. 
Moral is far, more onerous than physical slavery. 
The free man is he who fulfils his duties. 

25. If thou art really anxious to be virtuous, 
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thou wilt easily be so ; for anything coming from 
virtue is beautiful and attractive. Virtue takes as 
much delight in the bosom of poverty as among 
the rich. Remember, at the same time, that virtue 
has but few partisans. Many men dread to be 
numbered among them. Nevertheless, whoever 
adheres to virtue cannot be distracted from his 
views but by corruption, or by that greater 
number of people who expose themselves to be 
wrecked. 

26. Whoever is a flatterer announces a vile 
character; he who likes flattery shows an insane 
pride. To consider men as being all equal to 
one another, is not destroying the distinctions of 
virtue. To prefer the satisfaction of the soul to 
voluptuousness, is to place man above the brute. 

27. My child, love is a sentiment which is 
honourable to society. The necessity of loving is 
for us the sweetest satisfaction, for everywhere 
around us nature invites us to love^ But this 
is not that instinct equally common to the brute 
creation ; such an instance would inevitably lower 
the dignity of mankind. When the heart swims 
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in delight, sensual feelings are silenced. This 
sentiment of love, then, is that of friendship, and 
not that fatal love which is often tormented by 
jealousy, fears of weakness, and the remorse of 
despair. Passions have brought us to call love 
that which is only a torment. 

28. Friendship is a calm, strong, and generous 
love. Friendship is a virtue of the social man. 
It has for basis disinterestedness and the happiness 
of others. He who does not feel friendship is 
a ferocious beast ; he who is a stranger to friend- 
ship is unacquainted with the most touching con- 
solation that man finds in adversity. 

29. But how difficult it is to find a friend J 
The forgetfalness of the sacred duties of friendship 
has caused it to be a sterile and hollow word. 
Interest has dishonoured it, and perfidy has even 
gone to betray it. Prejudice has placed it in the 
forms of urbanity. Ambition experiences the tor- 
ments of envy, but in no wise the kind attentions of 
friendship* Proud men despise friends, and look 
for flatterers ; and powerful men wish not for 
friendship, but for degradation. 
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30. Towns often present the painful instance 
of two enemies Kving under the same roof. It 
is not the love of mankind which attaches them 
to society, it is only the fear of laws which visit 
criminals. He who smiles on thee, whose words 
often appear so sincere, often feeds hatred in his 
heart and has a dishonest soul. The man who 
frequents thy abode is not always thy friend ; he 
sometimes designs to betray or dishonour thee. 

31. Many a man is thy friend whilst thou art 
opulent; he will forsake thee in thy misfortunes. 
Disguised solicitations for favours have occasioned 
good faith to be wronged. Everywhere is friend-* 
ship displayed, and nowhere is true friendship to 
be found among men. 

32. Be therefore cautious, my child, in the 
choice of a friend. Consider thyself most happy 
if thou hast one. It is said that friendship is based 
on uniformity of character. Remember that virtue 
is the characteristic of friendship. 

33. Thou shalt not exact proofs of benevolent 
affection, in order to give some pn thy part; he 
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who expects advances to oblige in his turn destroys 
in friendship that noble quality of disinterested- 
ness. The grateful man fulfils a duty; a friend 
simply follows the impulsion of virtue. One can 
be grateful without being a friend. 

34. Meet the wants of thy friend so as not 
to embarrass his modesty— do so that he may 
feel the pleasure of thy benefit, rather than compel 
him to call upon thee for it. It would not be 
then the spontaneous benefit of friendship, but 
a vain pride, taking pleasure in humiliating. 
Friendship is ingenuous ; it acts in secret, and, 
though engraving the remembrance of a benefit 
conferred, it seems unconscious of it. If thou 
remindest a friend of thy benefit, thou destroyest 
all the good of it. 

85. To reproach oneself with having been useful, 
is to cease being virtuous. 

36. Friendship is a strong and magnanimous 
sentiment. A friend dreads nothing in the world 
so much as the dangers which threaten his friend. 
If he is allowed to share them, his modesty be- 
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comes an heroic courfige. To we6p with a friend 
is to lessen his grief; to partake his joys is to 
increase one's own happiness. True friendship 
aids in supporting calamities^ and its sentiments 
manifest themselves both by words and actions. 

37. Friendship is generous; devoted to the 
fulfilment of its duties, it admonishes but to recal 
to the path of virtue: Whoever complains of 
his friend in his absence, is guilty of indiscretion 
and want of confidence. 

38. Friendship is amiable, but sincere; thou 
shalt not flatter thy friend, when thou seest his 
faults. Friendship rejects flattery — if thou art 
flattered, cause it to be understood that virtues 
must be practised rather than praised. Thou 
shalt tolerate the small defects of thy friend, 
but refuse to yield to his passions. Thy true 
enemy is the man who, under the veil of friend- 
ship, incites thee to commit a dishonourable 
action. 

39. Call thy friend to his duties when he 
forgets them, or thou wilt fail in friendship; if 
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thy efforts prove useless, thou canst no longer be the 
friend of a man whom thoo hast ceased to esteem « 

40. Friendship acts with liberty, and without 
study. Men, satisfied with a thousand acts of 
useless poUteness, have avoided the duties of 
friendship. Is it then to be wondered if human 
life has so few attractions ? 

41. Intimady often offers itself under the cha- 
racter of friendship ; when it is sincere it manU 
fests itself by expressions of tenderness and acts 
of attachment almost brotherly* Friendship is 
confiding. Let the heart of thy friend be the 
sanctuary of thy thoughts. If thou hidest a secret 
from thy friend thou either mistrustest him, or 
deprivest thyself of his help. 

42. Whoever reveals a secret confided to him is^ 
without doubt, the most miserable among traitors. 

43. In thy prosperity do not forget thy friend. 
Prosperity often changes the first connexions in 
life; it ought not, however, to impair the sen. 
timents of the heart. 
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44. Shim the Msl example of those men who, 
proud of their recent dignities, disdain to look 
at people of a circle inferior to that in which 
they move, lest they should meet their ancient 
friend. Poverty is not unworthy of thy friend- 
ship — so grandeur is not always virtuous. Let 
thy friend be welcome at thy house, and thy heart 
and resources always at his service. 

45. In thy adversity thou wilt be entitled to 
thy friend's help. Tender friendship fears not 
to approach the abode of indigence, to dry the 
tears of the needy. If, therefore, it observes the 
laws of humanity towards every one, what canst 
thou not expect from thy friend? Pitiless and 
hard hearts exist but to draw shame on the human 
family. The sweetest tears are those shed by 
tender pity. The only torment which, ought to 
grieve us is the inability to do good. 

46. In fulfilling thy duty as a magistrate, thou 
shalt forget thy friend. Friendship, my child, 
might render thee guilty, as I have already said. 
Let then, at that moment, all thy personal feelings 
vanish away ; the spirit of laws only should guide 
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thee. Divested of the mantle of judge, be again 
the social man, thy friend's friend; but called 
to sit as a judge, shake off all other influence 
to listen only to that of justice. 

47. He who resists the precepts of educa- 
tion will not be capable of withstanding the 
empire of the passions. The curb of a wise 
discipline guarantees the liberty of the heart 
and soul. If the voice of order is odious and 
importunate to youth, the effects of vice are to 
be dreaded. 

48. Those only who have forgotten themselves 
in de^adation will see a difficulty in following 
moral precepts, which will be easy to those who 
seek their own dignity. 

49. Thou shalt be a good son. Thou shalt 
honour thy parents, not with the fear of the slave 
for his master, but with the love of a son. Let 
us honour nature together ; it as well forbids my 
being thy tyrant, as it makes it thy duty to 
respect those limits which it has assigned to my 
paternal authority. 

o2 
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50. If thou hatest the curb of discipline in 
thy boyhood, thou wilt later seek to break through 
that of the laws. K thou dost not obey thy 
father, thou wilt not obey the magistrate. If 
thou art not virtuous in the bosom of thy family, 
what canst thou be in thy country? If thou 
art ungratefdl to maternal cares, thou wilt be a 
disgrace to society. 

51. A son must be gratefdl to his father for 
all the benefits for which he is indebted to him. 
Let bim remember that his food is but the pro- 
duct of his father's work, and that the education 
he has obtained at his hands placed him among 
enlightened men. His gratitude, therefore, is to 
show itself in his daily profiting by the lessons 
which he receives. 

52. If thy faults have drawn upon thee severe 
admonition, do not complain of it. Bear in mind 
that the cure of a disease cannot be effected vdth- 
out emplojdng an efficient remedy. Thou wilt 
perhaps shed tears, my child, under the impres- 
Bion of the chastisement, but thou wilt not here- 
after have to regret culpable condescension. 
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53. The most serious fault that a father, or a tutor, 
can commit in education, is that of yielding too 
hastily and without reflection to the desires of a 
son or the caprice of a pupil. To exact from a son 
the faithful performance of his duties is the first duty 
of a father, who ought to know what limits should 
be assigned to his indulgence, when his son forgets 
to remain in those of moderation. A father who 
shuts his eyes to the small faults of his son will later 
feel frightened at the sight of greater disorders, 
which will be the fatal consequences. 

Do not murmur against severity, since it is 
so painful to use it; for know well, my child, 
that the punishment inflicted on thee bitterly 
resounds in my heart. 

54. Through labour thou wilt avoid the terrible 
efiects resulting from idleness. In working thou 
wilt find numerous advantages for thyself, and, 
moreover, an opportunity of expressing thy grati- 
tude; to cooperate in the support of thy family 
is to acknowledge the attentions antecedently 
received. By thy labour thou wilt then join me 
in supporting the burden which, up to this day, 
has weighed on my arm. 
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45. The Almighty Creator of nature created 
the world for the enjoymeiit of the delights of 
life; men transformed it into a place of misery; 
His bounty poured forth in profusion all imagin^^ 
able blessings ; perverted men changed them into 
as many evils, and the world has become the abode 
of sorrow and regret. To remedy this lamentable 
state of things, it is necessary to arm oneself with 
a magnanimous resignation, 

56, Shun bad company. Thy mortal enemy 
is the man who flattera thee in assuming the 
language of friendship, 

57, Be a sincere friend, my child. The ideas 
of libertinism engendered a terrible chain in the 
conjugal bond. The tendencies of an unruly life 
have often dared cry out against the sweet yoke of 
marriage, as being a horrible attempt on man's 
liberty; thus the man immersed in licentiousness 
durst accuse the holiest of social laws ; to the true 
sweets of conjugal life he preferred impure plea^ 
sures. Instead of meny the country saw itself 
disgraced by beings corrupted and addicted to 
vices* 
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58. In thy marriage, my child, thou shalt not 
forget that it will decide thy earthly happiness. 
Blind imprudence and culpaUe thirst for riches 
have often made victims of many a married couple. 
Let love be thy guide and take thee to the 
hymeneal altar. Let it be neither the frivolous 
love of gallantry, nor that of effeminacy ; but that 
love which embellishes humanity, that love of 
mutual sympathy which binds two beings, both 
for their personal happiness and that of their 
country. That love is not a blind child, but a 
sympathetic spark of the heart, 

59. Thou shalt not look for riches through thy 
marriage. If they guide thy choice, thou wilt not 
love thy companion; to her thou wilt prefer 
the advantages asserted by fortune. By espous* 
ing riches thou wilt become either a slave or a 
tyrant, 

60. The richest dowry of a wife is her virtue ; 
modesty, ingenuousness, and tenderness are her 
splendid jewels ; the highest gift in matrimonial 
life is the chaste integrity of husband and 
wife. 
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61. Beauty is admiiable, smce it is the woik of 
nature ; but guard thyself against its enchanting 
powOT^ for if it shoold subject thy senses, thy reason 
will be at a loss in its debberations. The hand 
gathering flowers, without any precaution, is often 
painfully pricked, and the fresh and sweet rose 
itself is not thomless. The greatest prodigy is to 
unite beauty and virtue. But that is very un* 
common. 

62. Beauty, which ought to set forth the lustre 
of virtue, has often disgraced it. Beauty is a 
flower which at every instant etiolates; virtue is 
the tree of real and lasting happiness. 

63. A husband can be happy neither through 
beauty nor riches, should virtue not make a happy 
compensation, when the charm of the former fades 
away, or the possession of the latter fails. 

64. Husband and wife should respect one 
another. Neither of them must deprive the 
other of that liberty which guided them in their 
choice. The husband is not to be the tyrant of 
his wife, nor the latter her husband's slave. To 
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fail in this, is to fail in the laws of equality. If, 
for the sake of order, a head of the family is 
required, reason requires, on the other hand, that 
the wife should entirely possess her husband's 
heart. 

65. He who knows how to regulate the desires 
of his wife is not her tjrrant, nor is she who 
knows the limits of her husband's authority 
iis slave, 

66. A husband cannot have a dearer friend than 
his wife, whose virtuous remonstrances ought to be 
welcome at any time. 

67. He who is a good son and a good husband 
cannot lower the august character of a father. 

68. Forgetfulness of paternal duties dishonours 
society, virtues and vices both spring from the 
bosom of families. The father who neglects his 
duties is a traitor to his country ; and should that 
father complain of the misconduct of his children, 
with stronger reason will his country have a right 
to complain of him. 
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69. Do not, bom affection, avoid inflicting the 
punishment deserved by thy child, for if thou 
dost, thou wilt incur the eternal torment of seeing 
him shameless. If thou forgettest thy paternal 

- duties, thou renouncest thy rights, and thy chil- 
dren will disown thee. The first incumbent 
mission of parents is to care for the educaticm 
of their chUdren. 

70. A &ther is the image of God on euth. 
God entrasts to him the hohest resources to 
second the designs of eternal providence. A 
father is a second creator; if he does not create 
the being, he can at least embeUish it by his cares. 
It is to a father's benevolent cares that society 
is indebted for the most marvellous works ; the 
country has no sufficient reward to honom: the 
services of a good father ; the latter, however, finds 
himself sufficiently recompensed by the virtues 
"'" his children. 

71. As soon, then, my child, as thou art a 
her, thou shalt consider thyself a support of 
' country, to which all thy resources are to be 
/oted. It is in the very bosom of thy family - 
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that thoiT shalt enjoy all the delights of life. The 
importance of thy paternal duties is more than 
sufficient to interest all thy moments. Thou shalt 
always have in view the good of thy children; 
it is by so doing that thou wilt fulfil thy high 
mission, and find in that fulfilment the sweetest joys. 
A tender wife partaking thy cares, thy beloved 
children following thy instructions and responding 
to thy tenderness, the suavity of their innocent 
love, the very sweetness of their occupations, the 
consciousness of having fulfilled thy duties, and 
the blessing of Heaven, will be the reward of 
all thy cares. 

72. Shut thy heart to predilection. Fatherly 
love acknowledges no privileges among children — 
for all of them are entitled to an equal share of 
tenderness from their father, and thou wilt be 
cruel and unjust in deviating from this duty« 
Predilection has always given birth to most fatal 
consequences; for, being unjust, it authorizes the 
favourite child to be audacious, and, on the other 
hand, justifies in the child not cared for, envy, 
hatred, and resentment. Virtue alone is to be 
preferred, and naturally, then, thy child whose 
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conduct 18 blameless; by so doing thon wilt ex- 
cite in the heart of thy children a real desire of 
being good. 

73. Instmct thy children by thy example ; thoa 
wilt be still more respected for it, as well as more 
saccessfol. Good education in children guarantees 
a superior education in their father. Let, then, 
thy house be the temple of virtue. Let the eyes 
of thy children see thy principles in everything; 
for as soon as they know the model they have 
to follow, they will love and respect it. 

74. A child is often frightened at his duty; 
it is a kind of phantom under which he labours ; 
make this word familiar to him and its accom- 
piishment agreeable. Kind manners are a certain 
way to success. Never be either rude or bnital — 
it is to render thyself infamous ; but guide thy 
child in the path of virtue^ as thou teachest him 
to walk. Give him thy hand, and his way will 
be without precipices. Awaken his courage by 
thy exhortation, support his tottering steps, and 
after a fall be there to console him and raise 
his fallen courage. 
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75. If thou art virtuous, thy days will be both 
long and happy ; they will pass away in the sweet 
joys of thy family ; but thy old age will be mise- 
rable and wearisome, if thou hast addicted thyself 
to debauchery in tl\y youth. 

76. The man that yields to the torrent of 
pleasures, either shortens his days, or condemns 
himself to impotence, and afterwards sees with 
horror the emptiness with which he is surrounded ; 
his days will be spent in bitterness and remorse, 
which will devour the mind. Such are the 
retaliations of nature when it has been out- 
raged; such also is the first chastisement that 
befalls a dissipated man before the day of his 
death. 

77. If thou hast been virtuous, thy days will 
end in joy. This is the reward which thou wilt 
have • deserved. 

78. Thy old age, my child, will have its plea- 
sures, tenderer, sweeter too, than those which 
embellished thy career. If thy hands are unable 
to work, filial love will tenderly provide for thy 
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wants; if thy limbs grow faint under the weight 
of years, thy soul will still be strong to enjoy the 
benefits of thy virtuous life. The sweetest, the 
most consoling reflection is the consciousness of 
having performed one's duty. That is true happi- 
ness, of which the virtuous man alone gathers the 
fruits. 

79. On leaving thee to run tl^rough the many 
paths of life, thy children will always remember 
the revered precepts which thou gavest them in 
their youth. Thou wilt feel happy when, on 
their return to their home, thou shalt see them 
joyfully throw themselves into thy arms. 

80. Thou wilt then, my child, see the end of 
thy career ; thou who didst faithfully observe all 
the laws of nature, wilt not murmur against the 
one that deprives thee of the less precious part 
of thy being. 

81. He only, who never fixed his eyes on the 
shores of another world, will tremble at the hour 
of death. But thou, my child, who hadst always 
acknowledged that the human career is but the 
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beginning of a better life to come, wilt feel thy 
heart dilating with joy. Every moment of pain 
will be a forerunner of thy approaching immor- 
tality. Yes, my child, the great wonder accom- 
plished by virtue is . that of ensuring immortality 
'to a mortal being. 

82. Thou wilt see death in the contemplation 
of the dearest objects, to thy heart. Thou wilt 
not be surrounded by heirs eager to share among 
them thy riches. Thy children, enlightened by 
education, will see for thee a happier future; 
their tears will flow at the voice of piety; their 
tender kisses will be dictated by gratitude. 

Thy calm in the midst of sobs will be for them 
an indelible lesson, to teach them that the death 
of the upright man is a happy one. Thy last 
words, being those of virtue, will be to thy chil- 
dren the most precious part of their inheritance. 
The grave will receive thee ; but thou, happy man, 
shalt survive in thy sons ^ on earth, and admire 
God's grandeur in Heaven. 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 



CONVEBSATION. 



Mt Child. — Literature, History, Geography, 
Music, Drawing, and Botany, have been the early 
studies of thine infancy. Now, what profit will 
these studies yield, and how wilt thou obtain it ? 
This duty naturally presents itself : That of putting 
in practice the knowledge which thou possessest, of 
extending it by prudent exercise, and of giving it 
the impress of thine own judgment. That is to 
say, as soon as it is time to break off entirely thy 
former life of childish play and thoughtless plea- 
.sure, and to live the grave and reflective life of the 
world, thou must no longer accept things without 
deeply investigating them, compelling thy reason 
to ascertain theu* nature ; for people of society 

h2 
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have to use their judgment and to throw light 
upon a subject by discussing it. This is more 
than sufficient to prove that the profit at which 
thou aimest will be realized, since reason will lead 
thee through life ; and that it is of the utmost 
importance (under the penalty of passing for an 
empty mind), that the opinion which thou mayest 
have to express on any given subject, should be 
always pronounced after due reflection, and never 
with the slightest taint of frivolity ; carefully 
avoiding to mix thyself up in any subject that 
is beyond thy powers. 

The attention of ladies is particularly called to 
this last observation. Those special subjects are 
meant which can be properly treated of only by 
men of a superior class, who are versed in science, 
and thoroughly masters of all that is of the 
highest interest to mankind. Let it, then, be 
understood that ladies, whatever may be their 
talent, can rarely converse on the exalted questions 
of social economy and legislature, when so few 
men are truly capable of doing it. 

God forbid that this should convey the idea of 
not attributing to woman any strength of mind 
or energy ; she is endowed with the highest 
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manly qualities, yet enjoying those which form the 
peculiar lustre of her sex ; but it is unnecessary 
to state that she is oftener guided by her heart 
than by the influence of reason ; that she has 
not the faculty of calculation, for she views every- 
thing through the medium of her affections ; and, 
finally, that she is most commendable when totally 
devoted to family cares, for she then answ^s the 
design of God. 

And now, in, general, it would be needless to 
explain the impropriety of taking part in the 
discussion of subjects with which one is not 
familiar^ such weakness is so much the more 
blameable, as it indicates both pretension and 
folly in the person who ventures an opinion at 
hazard. It is impossible for a person to speak 
a language which he does not understand. 

The first error has now been pointed out. But 
it is equally necessary that the unhappy tendency 
of some people to be always talking and never 
listening, should be likewise condemned. 

Ancient sages have said, " that those who were 
able to listen attentively possessed a great virtue ; " 
and it is well known that a person becomes at 
once tedious and wearisome, and soinetimes even 
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ridiculous, when he desires to gain a reputation 
for learning : his tiresome prattle causes him to 
be laughed at. Young people should never forget 
that the most charming quaUty is modesty ; it has 
a perfume which pleases all the more as it is diffi- 
cult to find in the present day, when display is 
so much studied. 

If it happen that thou art interested in any 
subject, be it so ; but be careful to use all neces- 
sary reserve, so as not to offend tijose whose views 
of it may be contrary to thine own. Thou must 
be very delicate in such matters, for if thou dis- 
coverest that thou hast given a wrong opinion, 
thou wilt be very much vexed at thy mismanage- 
ment. 

Thou must carefully avoid, in conversation, all 
subjects which may tend to injure the character 
of a person; such indiscretion is culpable, and 
very often leads to serious consequences. Re- 
member that a person very seldom indulges in 
suqh gossip but from a feeling of jealousy, owing 
to a consciousness of inferiority. Equally lay it 
down as a principle, to pay deference to the 
opinion and advice of aged persons, for they 
have their own life as a proof of the solidity of 
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their judgment, in addition to the history of the 
world ; and there would be, indeed, a great want 
of sense, as well as a foolish and lamentable self- 
conceit, in one who received such an opinion with 
disdain. 

In no circumstances, and on no pretext, shouldst 
thou join in a conversation which may, in any 
manner whatever, weaken thy regard for religion. 
Nothing is more unpardonable than to argue on 
such subjects, for from the moment that the prin- 
ciples of religion are called in question, faith is 
nearly lost, and with it a thousand consolations, 
for which it would be in vain to seek elsewhere. 

And lastly, thou must avoid, in conversation, an 
obstinate adherence to opinions which prove to be 
false. There is merit in the mere acknowledgment 
of truth and forsaking of error, and it is the mark 
of a very narrow mind and defective education to 
persist in arguing for a thing which has, no exist- 
ence. 

From the foregoing remarks, thou wilt conclude 
that in any society one should be careful : — 

Not to speak long at a time, for fear of becoming 
tiresome, or of preventing other people from express- 
ing their ideas upon the subject. 
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To avoid the unpleasant and inexcusable habit 
of interrapting any one who is speakiDg. 

To listen with attentive politeness ; not to 
follow the example of some people, who look about 
on all sides, seeming to be occupied with thou^ts 
far removed &om the subject of conversation. 

To speak in a moderate tone of voice, neither 
too high DOr too low, for either extreme fatigues 
the attention of listeners. 

To give to his words that character of respect, 
esteem, and consideration, with which he is himsdf 
inspired. 

To follow that excellent principle which avoids 
saying anything that may diaplease. 

Not to lose sight of the general character 
of the society, and to adapt one's conversation . 
accordingly. 

To avoid any recollection which would sadden 
or affect any one. 

To relate anything with brevity, without de- 
stroying the interest of it, and also without weary- 
me's hearers with useless information. 
)t to bring forward any subject on which one 
)t treat with ease, 
iver to let it appear that any doubt exists 
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with regard to the authenticity of any fact which 
is stated in one's presence. 

Not to seek to know what was the subject 
of the conversation in joining a private circle. 

Never to oblige a person to repeat his words by 
the tiresome questions : Who ? What ? 

To refrain from saying anything in a whisper 
to his neighbour, while a person is, speaking. 

To hold conversation in a simple and agreeable 
style. 

Never to aspire at pla3ring the orator by an 
extraordinary search for words, but, at the same 
time, to avoid poverty of expression. 

To make it his duty to address persons of 
rank by their titles, for it is right that every 
one should avail himself of the advantages which 
his ancestors have bequeathed him, and it would 
be a failure in the principles of etiquette to disre- 
gard these privileges. 



CHAPTER II. 



AMIABILITT. 



This chapter has for its subject a brilliant 
quality, which every one ought to endeavour to 
acquire in the highest possible degree, namely. 
Amiability. An eminent writer has said, " that the 
eyes are the mirror of the soul ;" and this is most 
faithfully true : it can equally be said, without 
any pretension, that amiability is the reflection of 
the sentiments which we feel ; the outward mani- 
festation of our thoughts, and the faithful index 
of the character of our mind. Amiability is, 
therefore, unreservedly mental. The mind is ami- 
able when its thoughts are such as to interest 
our associates and give them pleasure. 

This quality, for which society looks in all its 
members, is particularly desirable in young per- 
sons, who form the briUiant crown with which it 
is adorned, as a garden is with flowers ; but, 
doubtless, it would be a miserable deception, 
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which would strike and afflict everybody, were 
these flowers found to be without fragrance: it 
is the same case with a young person who may 

be considered the unflattering parallel of a scent- 

* 

less tulip ; and such will be the inevitable con- 
sequences, if that person deceives the public 
expectation by a want of this indispensable cha- 
racteristic. 

Amiability is the mother of the graces; it 
denotes a loving/ sweet, and feeling character. 
It ever delights in pleasure, it often expands into" 
disinterestedness. 

Amiability is an ardent desire to discover good, 
and to do everything that may be agreeable to 
our connexions, and an avoidance of everything 
which is likely to cause them pain and grief; 
it is a praiseworthy eagerness to satisfy the wishes 
of persons who may claim our attention ; it is an 
eloquent devotion, expressing the most generous 
sentiments of friendship, always aspiring to good, 
and thus exerting a powerful influence over the 
human mind. 

To be amiable is to study to be good; for it 
does not consist in the stereotyped smile which some 
people constantly wear on their lips — no; an 
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agreeable smile is a channing thing, always 
esteemed, but only because it is supposed to 
emanate from a sincere and heartfelt satisfaction. 
Amiability is also a proof of lectitnde of judgment 
in aperson ; for one can be amiable only by knowing 
how to appreciate the tastes of all, and by grace- 
fully deferring his judgment to the wishes of 
others, so as never to check the interchange of 
social feeling. Amiability, then, secures well- 
deserved praises for the person who is happily 
endued with it, neutralises the want of beauty, 
and makes even plainness interesting. The nu- 
merous advantages which amiability procures are 
indeed infinite ; but the following simple observa- 
tions will be sufficient to enable any one to judge 
by his own experience. 

A high opinion will certainly be formed of a 
person who, entertaining sentiments of sincere 
devotednes9 for a friend, sacrifices to this senti- 
ment his dearest interests, but who, though 
following this honourable course of conduct, yet 
acts silently, and performs his duty faithfully. 
His friend has no evidence of the reciprocal kind 
sympathies which exist in his heart, but by 
the material proof resulting from the self-denial 
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exhibited in the act itself. If now it were esta- 
blished by an hypothesis that another person, 
besides feeling the bond of friendship as sincerely 
as the individual in the case previously mentioned, 
should also, by words of kindness, express the 
happiness he feels in conferring a benefit, and 
should afterwards raise the drooping spirits of 
his friend, exhort him to resignation in nrisfortuue, 
encourage him to anticipate a better future, and, 
in one word, strive to console him in his distress 
by an earnest endeavour to rekindle his extin- 
guished hopes; the choice between these two 
characters is not a doubtful one. Yet why; if 
these two persons only aim at the same point 
and strive for the same end? the key to it is 
given by Solomon in these simple words : — " Flea- 
sunt words are as an honeycomb^ sweet to the sotdy 
and health to the honest * 

Thou wUt now easily perceive of how great 
importance amiability proves to be ; and, therefore, 
thou shouldst be amiable at all times and in all 
places. Severe observations will be passed on thee, 

if thou art not sufficiently desirous of pleasing. A 
gentleman should cultivate so estimable a quality. 

* Prov. xvi. 24. 
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This mere glance at amiability^ which implies 
a love of all that is beautiful, good, and distin- 
guished, will render any further dwelling upon this 
brilliant quality unnecessary to thee. 

Nevertheless, however striking and real the 
advantages which flow from it may be, the only 
way to be amiable is to possess this goodness, 
which, like «a pleasant cordial contained by its 
precious vase the heart, escapes through an agree- 
able smile, like a rich perfiime diffusing fragrance 
around, and renders the very nature of even the 
best actions yet more charming. 



CHAPTER III. 



POLITENESS. 



Thou mayest easily be led to think that polite- 
ness is in fact the same thing as amiability under 
a difBsrent name. Politeness is, in reality, a series 
of graceful acts of kindness — of benevolent demon- 
strations — a continuous desire to please; and by 
these characteristics it is intimately connected with 
amiability. But this refinement of good manners, 
agreeable attentions, and kind services, is, for the 
most part, but a varnish whose briUiancy is given 
by the mind, and in no way involves the sensibihty 
of the heart. It is, consequently, superficial, light, 
and showy, and may be compared to those golden 
vapours of a beautiful morning which are gilded 
by the first rays of the sun, and which fade away, 
dispersed by the bright orb that gave them their 
evanescent beauty. Such is mere politeness. It 
is not a reality ; or if it is, it presents none of the 
privileges of virtuous amiability. And now let me 
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anticipate the serious objection which thou mightest 
bring forward, and which would appear to be of 
such a nature a3 to inspire thee with a decided 
aversion to politeness, namely, that it having none 
but bad consequences, and being nothing but a 
hypocritical show of what does not really exist — 
it is, therefore, unworthy of thee, who hast a 
regard for thy character, and canst not utter a 
falsehood. But let us reflect for a moment on the 
destiny of mankind. There is, assuredly, not one 
who would choose to differ from all our greatest 
philosophers, who have unanimously declared that 
man was made for society ; there is no need of any 
effort of the mind to perceive this ; for a superficial 
observation of human life will afford ample proofs 
of it. Such, then, being the destiny of mankind, 
we have to bear this in mind, that Giod must 
necessarily have Suggested to us the means of 
establishing this society, so as to include every 
individual in its immense agglomeration. It is 
decidedly impossible to imagine that the various 
acters who live under so many different climates 
Id be united together by the ties of relation^ip, 
dship, religion, or interest. Neither of these 
Is can suffice to cause these countless millions 
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of human beings to love each other as brothers, 
or to have a friendly understanding with one 
another. The affection that exists between rela- 
tions is inspired by nature, and is of limited extent : 
for instance, fraternal love is confined to its own 
particular circle; but while Nature imposes an 
obligation on brothers to love each other heartily, 
she leaves to every man fuU liberty to form an 
affection for other members of the great human 
family. 

From the foregoing remarks we may infer, since 
dispositions are so diverse, that society could not 
exist without some other essential and indispensable 
tie, and that this chain of communication amongst 
civilized people is politeness. Can this means be 
still considered a culpable one ? Considering the 
endless differences of the characters which compose 
society, the diversity of material interests that are 
no less important in life, and which would otherwise 
have no bond between them, will it not be admitted 
that politeness has spanned the gulf; that is to 
say, that natures so heterogeneous and destitute 
of common temporal interests are enabled through 
it to live in society by those forms which are the 
fruit of civilization ? Thou wilt allow, then, that 
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politeness is essential, and that it justly claims thy 
closest attention. It is beyond the range of possi- 
bility to determine how widely politeness extends 
its benevolent influence; and it is equally impos- 
sible to exhibit it under all its innumerable 
aspects. 

Nevertheless, the duties which arise from polite- 
ness can only be felt; they are, in reality, inde- 
finable, — ^that is to say, not subject to settled, 
invariable rules; they must be in harmony vsdth 
the character of the society to which we belong. 

Now let us point out an intolerable fault, which 
is often very injurious, namely, that exaggerated, 
insipid, and overstrained gallantry, which auda- 
ciously intrudes itself, fatiguing to. the persons 
who are the objects of it, and insupportable to 
every one. 

This extreme, against which thou canst not 
guard too much, consists in an endless show of 
studied ceremony, pompous and far-fetched expres- 
sions, and high-sounding and inflated phrases. 
It is a troublesome and fastidious prodigality of 
unreasonable attentions, of affected respect for 
frivolous considerations, of useless solicitude, of 
inopportune services, of oppressive kindness; all 
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partaking of the eccentricity of a shallow mind, 
which, originating in an unpardonable vanity, 
exhibits a detestable weakness. It is, indeed, that 
ambitious and unhappy mania, still very common, 
which seeks to impose itself apon society as a 
superior mind, and which generally ends in ren- 
dering the person who displays it extravagant, 
fmnoying to all, and justly shunned by, those who 
admire the refinement of good taste, simple acts of 
kindness, and natural attentions, and who fear to 
fall into any eccentricities as much as a child would 
dread felling into a burning foiDace. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ELEGANCE. 



Evert thing which is beautiful and good pleases 
both the eye and the mind. The mind and body 
together admire that which approaches nearest to 
perfection, mutually giving each other true pleasure, 
and reciprocally procuring real enjoyment by the 
admiration of the beautiful. The mind and body 
equally experience a feeling of aversion to every 
thing which is ugly or wicked, and are. naturally 
inclined to avoid all beings or objects remarkable 
for either ugliness or wickedness. 

There is in this a striking proof of the nature 
of man, and of the destiny which awaits him. It 
is unnecessary to say that ugliness being a physical, 
as wickedness is a mental, deformity, man sees it 
with disgust, and, though not condemning it,' for 
it is not in his power to do so, he sentences it to 
isolation by his antipathy; but the evident con- 
nexion which exists between these two kinds of 
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deformity eminently shows that vice is instinctively 
hated by man. 

Man, therefore, loves art, because it is the 
cultivation of the beautiful ; and all that can tend 
to free mankind from mental or physical rudeness, 
every thing which directly or indirectly affects the 
amelioration of the social constitution, is sure of 
receiving his sincere approbation, and df being 
warmly supported with all his energies. 

Elegance is also an art, and one may say a 
living art ; for it tends to elevate the being who 
attends to it and practises it; and it pleasantly 
restrains him from whatever is rude and brutal, 
on pain of forfeiting his position in society. Ele- 
gance impresses a stamp of distinction on the mind 
as well as body, places him who possesses it in an 
exalted position, and may be justly considered as 
a powerful agent against everything which is 
opposed to the good and beautiful. 

It follows that the advantages which flow from 
such a practice deserve to be sought after by 
persons who heartily honour those rules of conduct 
which serve to ennoble mankind. 

Elegance, although purely material in effect, 
is a study of the mind, whose object is to giv-e to 
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matter in all external affairs a graceful form, which 
seeks, if I may use the expression, to idealize 
every thing. It may even be added, that it sue- 
ceeds in immateriaUzing an object and in placing 
it in a superior sphere; that is to say, matter, 
shaped by man, acquires a more valuable nature. 
This artistic study, taking pleasure only in what 
is really beautiful, applies itself to correct that 
which is not so; and by application succeeds in 
bestowing on all that falls imder its influence, or 
is capable of feeling it, a degree of elevation which 
was before unknown. 

Society makes elegance a duty ; let it not, how- 
ever, be pretended that elegant society is by it in 
possession of a greater virtue or a more equitable 
judgment; there is no reason for saying so; but 
people in exalted stations enjoy advantages which 
the artisan cannot procure ; and these advantages, 
indeed, help them to maintain that air of distinction 
which characterises the classes that enjoy the 
privileges of fortune ; while misconduct, vice, and 
poverty, destroy it in all people labouring undej 
such evils. 

Thus elegance is a necessity and a benefit to 
society, a satisfactory proof of the general morals 
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of . couptry, ™d . ^riou. witness to the character 

of an individual. 

. It is a necessity in that it indicates, in some sort, 
the tastes and desires of a class ; and it is a benefit, 
because it forces the mind to seek the beautiful 
and draw together the rich man and the workman, 
the producer and the remunerator. 

It is a proof of the morals of a country, because 
it marks the degree of civilization^ as well as the 
character and tendencies of a society. 

Elegance is, therefore, clothed with an authority 
which it is vain to despise ; — -it exists, because it is 
necessary; — -it is honoured in civilized countries, 
because it tends towards perfection. 

Like everything else in this world, it has its 

extremes, while procuring solid advantages. If 

thou cultivatest it wisely, thou walkest in the path of 

perfection and observest the laws of human destiny ; 

but if thou abusest it, that is, if thou changest its 

nature, by devoting thyself to it for a selfish end, 

by making it a cloak for elevating thyself proudly 

in the eyes of the world, thou wilt lower it, and 

render both it and thyself contemptible. 

In everything, then, rational elegance is to be 

studied. 



CHAPTER V. 



TOILETTE. 



The duties of the toilette are comprised in the 
art of dressing oneself in a manner suitable to 
the means one possesses, and in accordance with 
the usages and customs of one's country. In the 
first place, the toilette, to be perfectly becoming, 
should harmonize with one's age, as it generally 
bears the impression of one's personal taste. 

In fact, a wealthy man ought not to dress in 
a mean style, and cannot do so, without being 
blamed, and justly taxed with avarice ; and, in the 
same manner, he who, possessing only sufficient 
to minister to his necessities, clothes himself as 
richly as a millionnaire, must not and cannot expect 
anything else but to be thought vain and foolish. 
These two deplorable extremes are equally to be 
condemned ; and a man of sound sense will never 
be guilty of them, but will always be able to find 
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the mean between the demands of society and 
his own position. 

The dress of a man must imperatively be that 
which is adopted by the men of his country. 
Ridicule and the reputation of being ec<;entric 
would be gained by any one who disregarded the 
tastes of the society in which he was called to 
move, and adopted the costume of another country, 
generally impressed, as it must be, with the stamp 
of a different nature. There is also a yet more 
powerful reason, which ought to determine every 
one to dress like his countrymen — which is, that 
the costume in all civilized countries is adapted 
to the general circumstances of the population, 
and wisely established after serious considerations 
of the climate. 

It would certainly be trifling, and would most 
likely evince a want of judgment, for a person 
to adopt a toilette unsuitable to his age; we 
may easily recognise this lamentable error by 
a momentary comparison. A young lady may 
appear very agreeable in the timid costume of a 
girl; stiU it does not accord with her position in 
life; but it is very unlikely that she will be 
worthy of admiration under the austere touch of 
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the toilette of an aged person. The greatest 
simphcity is an invariable rule for every one ; but 
it is obligatory upon young people. It will be 
admitted without difficulty that a young lady, 
brilliant in the freshness of her complexion, the 
charms of her youth, and the virtuous simplicity 
of her words and manners, would incur the risk 
of destroying these important advantages, were 
she to give the preference to ricl^ dresses, sparkling 
jewels, or the marked and capricious phantasies of 
fashion. 

There is one thing to be remarked as not less 
important, and which should be of the greatest 
value in the eyes of young persons ; namely, that 
ornaments too much studied in their arrangement, 
or too rich, have always the effect of destroying 
any personal advantages, which then, far *from 
shining themselves, succumb to the fascinating 
influence of dress, and are no longer the admi- 
ration of society, but yield this great privilege to 
the richness of that which covers them, and which 
thus usurps what ought never to have given place 
to it. 

Dans la simplicity je tronye I'^l^gance, 
Elle sied k tout age et surtout k Tenfanoe. 
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But it is impossible to inveigh too loudly against 
that blameable negligence that is affected by some 
young people, and which they would like to pass 
for simphcity ; there is in such conduct the strange 
idea that society cannot distinguish between a 
simple toilette and one that is negligent. 

One must abstain from all studied display of 
luxury, as it injiures personal advantages much 
more than it enhances them; but it is absohitely 
necessary to, dress in a suitable manner; for. 
besides that negligence is a mark of indifference 
of character, which is a symptom of misanthropy, 
society has a legitimate right to repay with cold- 
ness the person who has not bestowed on it the 
attention that it requires. 

As a general principle, as soon as thou hast 
an occasion to leave the family circle, a toilette 
appropriate to the circumstances must be adopted.. 
If thou intendest to make a friendly visit, thy 
dress must be becoming, but unstudied — simple, 
but not negligent — rich, but not glaring. Thou 
canst not present thyself to thy friends on ordinary 
occasions with a studied dress, without impropriety, 
and without weakening, so to speak, the sympathy 
that binds thee to them. 
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This, in our time, would require ceremony, 
which it would be inconvenient to practise pre- 
cisely, because we visit only for the purpose of 
exchanging sentiments of esteem. In this case, 
then, simplicity is peculiarly becoming. 

If, on the contrary, a duty arising from thy. 
social position obliges thee to make a formal visit ; 
or if it happens that thou art invited to a public 
meeting, which may be, as it were, of an official 
character — in both these cases thy toilette should 
be in accordance with the requirements of the 
occasion, that is, modest and grave, irreproachable 
as to quality, and rather rich than negligent ; but, 
above all, thou must avoid contrast in colours, and 
general harmonious uniformity must be adopted in 
the difiTerent parts of thy dress, so that no one part 
shall strike or arrest the eye more than another. 

But if, on the other hand, thou hast to dress 
for a ball, thou must reject whatever breathes 
gravity or seriousness — thou wilt unite brilliancy 
of colour (always without ostentation) with an 
attention that shall have a tendency to add to 
thy personal advantages. In a word, there must 
always be an affinity between thy dress and the 
motive of thy being called out. 
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It will, perhaps, be as well here to remark a 
difference to which ladies should attend, when 
invited to a ball, or evening party. 

It is a tribute of speciality and of flattering 
homage to present themselves on such occasions 
with all the brilliancy that they can obtain, always 
taking care to avoid extremes. They thus honour 
the lady who has included them in her most select 
society, and help to render the assemblage more 
attractive and gratifying. 

In like manner, the lady of the house pays 
a tribute of great courtesy to her guests, in 
choosing a dress that is elegant and in good taste ; 
but which is carefully guarded against giving, by 
a too studied elegance, any 'appearance of her 
wishino^ to outshine them and to be thouo;ht 
superior to them; for this might be a source 
of mortification to some ladies, and would also 
be a more than sufficient cause for the circle of 
those who esteem her to diminish. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TISITB l.irD IHIXKTIEVS. 



Tht attention will now be directed to Visits and 
Interviews; and notice is to be taken of the 
following observations, before thou enterest upon 
the practical application of those conventionahties 
that constitute " Le bon ton," or which distinguish 
a person of good society. 

Thou wilt not^ therefore, lose sight of this im- 
portant fact, that a visit is a touchstone which will 
immediately unveil thy character, the sagacity of 
thy mind, and the feelings of thy soul ; it wilt be 
an abridged exposition of thyself, face to &ce with 
society; it will publicly analyse the private man. 
A visit Is consequently an important step, which 
decides the judgment of society upon one's merits, 
. according to his own representations. And 
T thou must feel assured that if this judgment 
in thy favour, thou vrilt enjoy the esteem and 
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benevolence of people of good society, and maintain 
thyself in the high opinion of persons with whom 
thou mayest be connected, only by continm'ng to 
be what thou wast at thy debut. 

But very difficult would it be to attempt to 
destroy the unfavourable impression that thou 
wouldst produce, wert thou to shock society in 
violating its rules of politeness. Shouldst thou for 
a single instant affect to ridicule or treat with 
indifference the good or the bad opinion of society, 
it would be a serious error and a foolish belief that 
thou couldst, without a strict observation of recog- 
nised conventionalities, be looked upon with respect 
or esteem. This disregard would be a cowardly 
desertion, affecting thy future prospects, as weU as 
giving real cause of grief to thy relatives and friends. 

What is in general a visit ? 

ft 

A visit is looked upon as a tribute and mark 
of respect, to persons who, on various accounts, 
are placed at the head of society, and who, from 
services which they have rendered and may render 
to the nation, have a right to receive this homage 
from every man who loves his country. 

A visit is also a mark of honourable deference, 
or of kind consideration for persons who have 
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contributed by their peculiar labours to the ad- 
vancement of the well-being of society. 

These two different kinds of visits may properly 
be placed under the title of official ones. They 
are generally exchanged only between persons who 
take part in the direction of the political affairs 
of a government, or in the diplomatic relations 
of one court with another; or, lastly, between 
those persons of any country who are distinguished 
by transcendent merit. 

These visits are duties; for this interchange 
of marks of deference cements the good under- 
standing between nations and classes, upon which 
it exercises an extraordinary influence ; and natu- 
rally, if such visits can strengthen the sympathy 
between states, they require in both parties a great 
degree of delicacy of mind; because, if made 
without all important seasonableness, they may 
also create coldness and hinder this good under- 
standing. Thus these visits, to be successful, 
must be paid in good time, and that by men who 
are distinguished in the political, literary, and 
commercial world. 

In the habitual relations of life, a visit may be 
caused by numerous circumstances, such as the 
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birth of a child, a marriage, or success in any 
important affair ; in these particular cases, persons 
who are connected by relationship, friendship, or 
social circumstances, have to present their- con- 
gratulations to the family in which such happiness 
occurs. 

At the present time, on the occassion of such 
an event in one's own family, it is a duty to send 
letters to the persons with whom one is on good 
terms, to inform them of it; and it is equally 
a duty, incumbent upon all those who receive 
a letter of this kind, not to delay sending their 
congratulations by letter, when distance prevents 
them from personally performing this act of 
poUteness« 

Deaths, or unfortunate accidents, are also occa- 
sions of obUgatory visits between friends and 
acquaintances, in order to offer their condolence; 
and the same rule is observed, as in the preceding 
case, with regard to letters in reply to this 
information. 

The serious illness of a person also gives occa- 
sion for those who move in the same circle to 
mark their regret ; and, at the present day, this is 
generally done by inscribing their names in the 

K 
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book kept open for that purpose, or by leaving 
a card ; but if the person is of superior rank, 4such 
a call is to be renewed every day, at the least, 
when the nature of the illness inspires serious 
fears. 

Only relations and very intimate friends should 
visit the family in such circumstances. It can 
easily be understood that one could not be received 
in moments of intense agitation; and for this 
reason he should avoid causmg embarrassment by 
his presence. 

There are some other special occasions which 
oblige us to pay a visit, without reckoning those 
which are exchanged with friends ox acquaint- 
ances solely for mutual salutation — such as an 
invitation to a dinner, a ball, an evening party, or 
a fete. Thus - the person who has honoured a 
gentleman with an invitation of this nature, has 
a right to expect a visit, after the lapse of a few 
days. 

The exchange of visits is certainly a very de- 
lightful pleasure, and a necessity of modern society, 
recognised as strengthening the ties of friendship, 
and fortifying mutual sympathy by affection. Thou 
wilt, however, do well to attend to the two follow- 
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ing remarks : — not to pay visits too often, nor too 
seldom. 

Thou wilt, consequently, find out the medium ; 
and it will be easy for thee to judge of it, by the 
degree of sympathy that binds thee to those per- 
sons whom thou wishest to visit ; nor must thou 
lose sight of the respective social positions. 

If thou renewest thy visit too frequently, thou 
mayest justly fear to incommode those whom thou 
visitest j and then, far from being welcomed with 
satisfaction, thou mayest give offence. 

If thou visitest too seldom, or at too long inter- 
vals, thou mayest be in danger of wounding the 
self-esteem of thy friends and intimate acquaint- 
ances, who may, with good reason, doubt the plea- 
sure which thou feelest in seeing them, and the 
satisfaction that thou hast in their society ; and, in 
short, give them reason to think that thou con- 
siderest thyself above them, which will not fail to 
be the result, if thou art not careful to perform this 
duty in a proper manner. 

The rules which usage has established, in the 
present state of society, for the day and hour- of 
visits should be very punctually attended to in 
visits of etiquette, that is to say, out of the circle of 

k2 
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intimate friends : first, because by changing the 
day, a visitor rons the disagreeable risk of not 
being received ; and if received, he is very likely to 
derange the ordinary occupations of the person 
that he visits. 

It is the same with respect to the hoar. To 
present oneself at an unaccustomed hour, denotes 
a too great tendency to " sans fat^on^^ which is 
generally unbecoming ; or, lastly, that he thinks his 
visits are always an honour and a pleasure, when- 
ever he may happen to pay them. 

It is also necessary that some families in high 
society should receive visitors only on certain fixed 
days, and never deviate from it, except in particular 
cases; to attempt, then, to violate this kind of 
trust, which has its motives, would be a breach of 
good manners, or would lead them to think that 
the visitor called on a non-reception day just to 
avoid paying the visit. 

Thou wilt now observe the following rules when 
thou intendest paying a visit : — 

If thou callest upon a family, to which thou art 
to be introduced by a friend, thou wilt take care 
to send thy card with that of thy friend. 
. If thou presentest thyself for the first time with 
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a written introduction, thoii wilt most carefully 
avoid calling at once, but wilt send thy card with the 
letter, a day previously to thy visit. Such attention 
is most necessary, for it often happens that the in- 
troduction may prove disagreeable upon various 
grounds, and even should it not be so, it is irksome 
to be there in expectation of the effect that will be 
produced by the reading of the letter; in like 
manner it would be difficult for this party to 
receive thee with special consideration, before fully 
knowing who thou wast. 

Immediately thou art announced, thou must 
direct thy way, with thy head uncovered and thy 
hat in thy left hand, holding it against thy leg 
about the height of the knee, with modest step, 
and not too slowly, towards the mistress of the 
house, whom thou wilt salute with a profound 
bow; after which thou hast to perform the same 
salutation to the head of the family, without, how- 
ever, running from one place to another, but by 
taking one or two steps, and turning to the right 
and left, so as to salute alternately all the other 
persons. 

In thy visit thou shouldst maintain thyself in 
an upright position without stiffness, and sit so as 
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to face the rest of the company; thou shouldst 
avoid any affected manners, for affectation is ridi- 
culous ; and not indulge in any indolent or careless 
posture. 

Ladies should be particularly careful of their 
deportment in society, for it speaks greatly for 
them, or against them. 

Even ladies dp not generally remain seated while 
receiving the compliments of their visitors; and 
they are not released from this obligation, except 
in cases of extreme intimacy approaching relation- 
ship; but gentlemen shoiild rise to return their 
salutations in every circumstance. 

In case a lady comes on a visit, the head of the 
family should hasten to meet her, and offer his arm 
to conduct her to the reception room, or present 
her to his family, who must also hasten to greet her. 



CHAPTER VII. 



SINNEBS. 



It is necessary to proceed now to review the 
etiquette that is to be observed in giving a dinner. 

An invitation to dinner should, if possible, be 
conveyed by letter, and in the name of the lady and 
her husband ; care must be taken that the invitation 
be sent at least six days beforehand, and the follow- 
ing rules ought to be regarded respecting it. 

In the first place, one will invite to a dinner only 
those whom his position in society may warrant 
to invite. It would be blameable to go out of the 
rank which he occupies, by calling together at his 
house persons who are of a class superior to his 
own. It would be an act of vanity, for which his 
reputation would suffer, if not more than his purse, 
at least as much so. He can unite at his table 
only those who are of the same rank with himself, 
and those that are of one inferior to his own ; but 
. he must pay a judicious attention so as not to have 
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too many of the latter class^ lest it should cause dis- 
pleasure to his equals^ obliging them to raise to their 
level people whom they do not consider entitled to it. 
He must never invite to a dinner two persons 
who are living at variance, as he might be supposed 
to take pleasure in placing them in an embarrassing 

r 

position, and would certainly lose their friendship, 
for it is an insult. 

If •one has to give a dinner to an eminent 
person, it is important to invite those to meet 
him, who by their position, name, or principles, 
are most likely to please him ; and care is to be 
taken, on such occasions, never to have too many 
persons* invited. . 

It is better never to give a dinner at all, than to 
give a poor one ; for there is as much evil in being 
parsimonious' as in falling into the other extreme of 
going beyond one's means. 

A precise hour must be fixed and invariably 
kept; and one must, on the other hand, be 
perfectly sure that the dinner wiU be ready at the 
appointed time, and that all orders are given 
concerning the service. 

The host and hostess must also be in readiness 
to receive their guests fully an hour before. 
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When the guests are all assembled, the master of 
the house should invite them to follow him into 
the dining-room, and should offer his arm to the 
lady of the highest rank present ; \yhilst the most 
eminent of the guests should offer his to the mistress 
of the house. All the gentlemen should do the 
same to the other ladies, according to their respective 
positions. The mistress should precede, if she has 
the arm of any eminent person, and, in this case, 
her husband follows vdth the lady of this personage, 
if she be present. 

It is better not to accept an invitation to dinner, 
than to come too late, for it is a great fault to keep 
others waiting; it seriously disturbs many pre- 
estabUshed intentions. The guests ought, there- 
fore, to assemble at least a quarter of an hour 
before the hour named. 

Once in the dining-room, the master and mistress 
should point out to their guests the seats that they 
are to occupy. 

There is one thing which it is very essential to 
observe, namely, that the lady of the house must 
have the most distinguished guest on her right, and, 
cm the left, the one whom she most honours with- 
her esteem. The master of the house must observe 
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the same rule with regard to the ladies, and point 
out the place that each is to occupy, according to 
merit and connexions in life. 

Care must be taken to have a sufficient number 
of servants to perform the attendance properly. 

The ladies are, in all cases, to be served before 
the gentlemen. — Such, then, are the principal duties 
to be attended to by him who gives a dinner. 

Whilst sitting at dinner, thon must not neglect 
to offer to the ladies, particularly those veho are 
near thee, anything vt^hich thou thinkest may be 
agreeable to them; thou must save them the 
trouble of taking the decanters of water, and 
pouring it out for them, being careful to divine the 
moment at which they desire it — ^the same with 
every other accessory to the dinner; and if thou 
art requested to assist them to any dish, thou 
must always send them the choicest morsels. 

When thou art offered anything, do not forget 
to thank the pe^on who offers it, whether it be 
accepted or refused, and never say, "I do not 
like it," for this is extremely rude. 

Thou wilt take great care not to spill wine or 
water upon the table ; and, above all, not to splash 
thy neighbours through an unpardonable hurry in 
carving. 
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The last recommendation to which thy attention 
shall now be directed, and from which thou shalt 
never depart, is to eat and drink with irreproach- 
able temperance. 

If, to oblige man to satisfy the necessity of 
eating, nature has attached to it a certain plea- 
sure, it has also affixed to it certain limits, 
which cannot be passed with impunity. All kinds 
of excess are fatal to man, but especially intoxica- 
tion. As soon as a man has drunk too much 
he loses all knowledge of himself, and becomes 
an animal without understanding. What, then, 
would people think of that man who could put 
himself in such a conditioA ? above all, before 
an assemblage of eminent persons ! If the seduc- 
tion, the gaiety, the pleasing demands of society 
expose thee to a temptation of this kind, do not 
yield either to the flattering perfume of wine, or 
to the alluring attractions of spirituous beverages. 

After dinner, the same order and ceremony will 
be observed in returning to the drawing-room as 
were before followed in leaving it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BALLS AND STENDTa PABTIES. 



This review will commence with a remark which 
is designed to check an evil that is generally 
common to young people, when going to a party 
of any kind for the first time. 

Gentlemen, as well as ladies, have often been 
noticed doing themselves a serious injury, by an 
extreme timidity, which is then no longer a . good 
quahty, but decidedly a fault. They have had in 
their favour the charms of beauty, the advantages 
of education, the support of a respectable name, 
the incomparable power of riches, and, nevertheless, 
their embarrassed air on entering a room has had 
something of so ridiculous, awkward, and unbe- 
coming a nature that one might easily have thought 
that they were quite strangers to etiquette. 

Modesty in the young is a real treasure, but it 
is not to be transformed into pusillanimity ; without 
being imprudent, thou must, in all thy actions. 
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resolutely do what is right ; for the less confidence 
thou hast in thyself, the less successful will be 
thine enterprises ; and, finally, thou mayest cause 
the belief that thou regrettest being in society, 
and, in this case, it would be neither more nor less 
than absolute rudeness. 

Thou must, consequently, keep thyself free from 
this childish fear, so prejudicial to thyself; but 
thou must be equally cautious against exhibiting 
too much presumption, which would be a greater 
error, for it would end in thy becoming haughty 
and impolite ; thou must, therefore, not forget to 
be always amiable, full of aflfability to elderly 
persons, courteous and kind in society. 

If thou appearest in society, thou shouldst set 
aside every preoccupation; personal affairs must 
not then weigh upon thee, for thou incurrest the 
risk of annoying others by a morose and suUen 
countenance. 

A family purposing to give a ball, or an evening 
party, have to take several things into considera- 
tion : — 

Not to send the notes of invitation less than 
a fortnight beforehand. 

Not to invite more than a convenient number 
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of guests, in proportion to the siie of tiie apart- 
ments which are to be used. 

To provide with care an abundant and a varied 
siq>ply of refireshments. 

To decorate the apartments handsomely, and 
have them brilliantly lighted. 

To have a well-selected band^ for nothing is 
more disagreeable than having a poor one perform- 
ing unsatisfiM^torily. 

To appoint apartments for ladies, as weD as 
for gentlemen, who have reasons for leaving the 
dancing-rooms. 

To have a sufficient number of ioteUigent 
servants in attendance, to be ready to receive 
their guests, who are to be announced to them. 

In general, only a simple greeting can be 
exchanged between them^ on account of the suc- 
cession of persons announced; the guests should, 
however, express their obligation to the hostess 
on first meeting, if they see no danger of delaying 
the reception of others ; they must not, however, 
in any case, fail to perform this duty in the course 
of the evening. 

The lady, in receiving them, should express her 
gratitude and pleasure for their willingness to 
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honour her party with their presence. She should 
be extremely assiduous in regard to ladies, 
and, above all, should know how to assign them 
their places according to their rank and con- 
nexions. 

A ball does not usually begin before ten o'clock ; 
but the hour is disregarded when the most distin- 
guished persons have arrived and seem disposed 
to commence. 

The most eminent personage of the society 
should open the ball with the lady of the house ; 
or, if her age does not admit of it, with the lady 
who is the inost nearly related to the family. 

When several families more distinguished than 
the others ajre together at a ball, care must be 
taken to form quadrilles from amongst them. 

Thou sbouldst be particular in first asking the 
ladies belonging to the family to dance; and if 
thou wishest to dance with any lady to whom thou 
art not personally known, thou wilt solicit the 
favour of being introduced to her by the lady of 
the house, or by some relation of hers, before 
requesting her to dance. 

In order to prevent disagreeable occurrences, 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, should be provided 
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with tablettes to inscribe their engagements ; much 
unpleasantness is thus avoided. 

If, however, it happens from some misunder- 
standing that a lady previously engaged should 
dance with another gentleman, there is no reason 
for him to be offended, if it was unintentional ; and 
this lady should repair her fault, as soon as possible, 
by offering an apology through the medium of 
a friend. 

In dancing, it is unpardonable to see gentlemen 
affect a grave manner, as if they were at a funeral ; 
others with a martial deportment, as if they were 
marching to war; others looking as if they were 
incapable of feeling interest; others, also, con- 
ducting themselves absolutely like mutes ; nothing 
is more detestable than such au-s or conduct in a 
gentleman, for he destroys the charm of society. 

It is no less strange to hear young gentlemen, 
still ahnost beardless, answering, .when invited to 
dance, with the grave tone of a Salamanca doctor : 
" Oh ! my dancing days are over ! ** It is not only 
curious from them, but it is properly supposed 
that there is a little grain of misanthropy in them. 

Equally and rightly unpardonable are those 
gentlemen who, transported by the ardour of the 
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dance, neglect those attentions which should never 
be forgotten, that is to say, not to molest any one, 
but to endeavour to render the ball a gay and 
agreeable party, and not a gymnasium; for they 
may happen to tread upon a lady's foot, who may 
in consequence be iU all the evening. This unplea- 
sant occurrence should be avoided by dancing 
carefully, and simply marking the cadence. 

Whilst engaged in a dance, thou must entertain 
thy partner with pleasing conversation, and must 
necessarily be sufficiently inventive to take the 
lead in it, for there are so many things to be said 
in a ball-room ; but silence is doubtless preferable, 
at the risk of passing for a rustic, to talking of the 
weather. 

A lady cannot refuse dancing with a gentleman, 
unless from necessity or a prior engagement; if 
important motives compel her to decline, she should 
use the greatest delicacy, so as to avoid giving 
offence. 

A lady should not fatigue herself by too great 
perseverance in dancing ; it leads to much disorder 
in the toilette, and is injurious to her appearance : 
young ladies, above all, who do not pay attention 
to this, are not greatly admired; for by excessive 
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dancing their faces become red and swelled, and 
their graceful deportment disappears under the 
-weight of fatigue. 

When the dance, quadrille, or waltz, is finished, 
thou shouldst warmly thank the lady for the honour 
she has done thee, and give her thy arm to lead 
her to the seat that she wishes to take. 

Thou shouldst hasten to be useful to a lady, and 
relieve her from any trouble : there are a thousand 
occasions on which thou canst turn thy desire to 
account : such as procuring refreshment, relieving 
her of a glass to be put aside ; bringing a chair 
where she wishes to sit ; talking to her when she 
does not wish to dance; taking her through the 
rooms, if she wishes it ; looking for her fan, if she 
has mislaid it ; and numerous other little attentions 
which are pleasing and display the true gentleman. 
' As, for various reasons, some of the guests can 
dance but little, or not at all, games at cards, 
chess, backgammon, and billiards are allowed for 
the purpose of recreating the minds of such persons, 
and of affording them an agreeable pastime. Thou 
wilt, therefore, act properly in joining this class 
of persons from time to time, so as to generalize 
the pleasure of all. 
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Before quitting a ball or evening party, if a 
avourable opportunity presents itseK, thou shouldst 
avail thyself of it to compliment the lady of the 
house on the pleasure it has afforded thee, and to 
thank her for it ; but thou shouldst not retire too 
soon ; for it would seriously annoy those who have 
honoured thee with an invitation. If, however, 
thon art obliged for good reasons to leave early, 
thou must not fail to offer an apology and express 
thy regret. 

Lastly, be obliging to everybody in society, and 
thou wilt be acknowledged to be .truly a well-bred 
gentleman. 



THE END. 



R. CLAT, PRINTKK, BREAD 8TAKST HILL. 



